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By VINCENT ROGERS 
While Congressman Dies’ alleged liaison with Silver Shirt Chief William Dudley 
Pelley was again dragged across the House floor, the Christian Front trail led to 


Vice-President Garner this week. 


It was revealed that 


some Washington cor- 


respondents had discovered the director of the Garner-for President headquarters at 
Hotel Commodore in New York City is William Goodwin, close personal friend of 


Father Coughlin and an ardent supporter of 
all the priest’s projects. 

Goodwin ran for Congress in Queens caqunty 
during the 1936 elections. He had the support 
of the entire Coughlin machine. The radio 
priest’s organizations appear more and more 
to be centered in Brooklyn and Queens as ad- 
ditional evidence is turned up by federal and 
private investigators. The FBI has some of its 
best agents working in that 
sector, according to reports. 

Cooperating with Goodwin is 
Thomas Ruddy, son of Tam- 
many leader Stephen Ruddy of 
the 16th Assembly District in 
Manhattan. According to 
Washington reports, it was 
Robert Harris, a Texan who 
is now a New York cotton 
broker, who was responsible 
for the selection of Goodwin and Ruddy. There 
is no intimation that either Harris or Garner 
knew of Goodwin’s connections. 

Although the FBI 


Garner 


spokesmen here and in 





other cities refuse to speak, it is certain that 
clues which were 
the department after the arrest of 
the 17 Christian Fronters two weeks ago. 
These lead from Queens to Detroit where, 
according to one well-informed columnist, “the 
FBI’s next frontal attack (Christian frontal, 
that is) will take place in Detroit, practically 
on Father Coughlin’s front doorstep.” 

Those pressing for an _ investigation of 
Queens’ Borough President George U. Harvey 
point out that several years ago he was an- 
nounced to broadcast over a Queens radio sta- 
tion but, because of illness, his speech was read 
by one of his official cronies. In that talk 
Harvey paid high tribute to Mussolini, de- 
claring that the “order and discipline’ estab- 
lished by the Italian dictator would be welcome 
in the United States. 

Meanwhile, of course, Coughlin through his 
speeches and press spreads the impression that 
only Jewish people are behind the “forces” 
investigating him. Hundreds of clergymen of 
all denominations and churches have joined in 


they are investigating all 


supplied 


Nazi Stone Age Tactics Worse 
Than Imperialism’s Abuses 


By JAMES ONEAL 


First Germany, then Austria, then Czecho-Slovakia, then Poland, 


Each in 


turn was conquered by Nazi barbarism but something more than conquest, some- 
thing more than the transfer of rule from one regime to another, have occurred. 

Human beings have endured conquest before, have opposed new regimes, have 
submitted with regret and brooded in sorrow over their fate, but. they have lived. 


Hundreds 
of thousands of Germans in Germany have been 


It is otherwise with Nazi conquest. 


literally destroyed in concentration camps, by 
lynching of Jews, by murder, torture and sui- 
cide. Scientists, artists, novelists, historians, 
econonists were jailed or driven into exile and 
their works consigned to the flames. 

Cooperatives, trade unions, the press, demo- 
cratic parties and the radio were confiscated by 
the Nazi swine. Protestant and Catholic lead- 
ers fel] victims of the terror. 

Then 
Czecho-Slovakia was 
Poland. 


In all the annals of sadist brutality nothing is 


all this was repeated. 


the 


Austria—and 


next victim and now 


so shocking as the fate that has come to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Poles. Cruelty has in- 
creased from one conquest to another until the 
ful of 


upon the helpless 


weight torture and horror has fallen 


and disarmed people now 


booty in the regime of Hitler. 


Murder for "the Masters" 
What is now evident-is a deliberate policy of 
starving and killing men, women and children 


wholesale to make room for Germans as a 


“master race.” An order is given in one city 


for Jews to bring young girls to brothels to 
satisfy the lust of Nazi officers and solders. 
Jews are rounded up like cattle, scourged, 
starved and driven to forced labor under over- 
seers. Many die of exhaustion in the slave 
marches. 
In Cracow and scientists are 


160 scholars 


summoned to a “lecture” by a Nazi “educator” 
and are 
unfortunate 


herded into motor buses and 


smeared with abuse. Humiliated, the 


leave in a body only to be 
carried off to the 


Thus the light of 


men 


hell of a concentration camp. 


Arms Orders in U. S. 
Doubled by War 


Asia were responsible 
U. S. during the 


Wars in Europe and 
for doubled arms order in the 
past year, the State Department reported this 
week. $204,555,789 worth of munitions were 
licensed for export from this country in 1939, 
as compared with $83,000,000 in °’38. Most 
equipment bought was in the shape of aircraft. 

France the heaviest 
$13,984,000 of military aircraft and $1,065,000 
worth of ammunition in Her 
total arms purchases in the U.S.A. for the year 
reached $38,020,925. 

Great Britain spent $20,991,067 on munitions 
here during 1939 although her arms expenditure 
in the U. S. A. has decreased recently. Finland 
bought $3,154,616 worth of munitions in De- 
cember from U. 8S. firms, and spent $4,487,000 
on arms here during the full year. 

Other heavy purchasers were China, Canada, 
Australia, Sweden, Turkey, the Netherlands, 
the Netherlands Indies, Mexico, and Argentine. 


was purchaser, buying 


December alone. 
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modern Poland is turned out and Nazi barbar- 
ism, enforced by clubs and bayonets, settles over 
a doomed people . 

The 


societies 


cooperatives, educational 
organizations of the 
first to be literally 
destroyed, their members being sent to concen- 
the lockstep of 


trade unions, 


and Socialist 


working masses were the 


tration camps or to march in 


the Nazi slave gangs. 
Reports Not Exaggerated 


Poles 


heartbreaking conditions by the Gestapo. Secret 


are driven from their homes under 
shootings are carried out in prisons and camps. 
Homes are looted, savings are seized, Catholic 
priests and Jewish rabbis are shot or interned. 
Many victims perish of hunger and cold in con- 
centration 

Five thousand were locked in a stable “where 


camps. 


there was not even room to sit down,” reports 
a Polish “There was fixed for their 
natural needs a corner of the stable” where a 


Cardinal. 


priest and a Jew were forced “to carry away 
with their hands human excrement.” 

If some readers think this is an exaggeration 
they should read some accounts of refugees who 
escaped from concentration camps in Germany, 
where they will find similar stories of this dis- 
gusting humiliation imposed upon victims by 
their brutal guards. 

What is the Polish people, 
whether they are aristocrats or peasants, capi- 
talists or laborers, Jews or Gentiles, Catholics 


or Protestants, is wholesale and deliberate cruci- 


happening to 


fixion. They are to be exterminated to make 
room for German colonization in accord with the 


Nazi dogma of “living space.” 


Worse Than Imperialism 


In the face of these horrors we have no pa- 
tience with the Browders, Coughlins and others 
who assert that the European conflict is only 
Those who think in 


such terms are either knowing partisans of this 


another ‘imperialist” war. 
thing or they have learned nothing 
World War. 


carried 


pruesome 
since the 
with it economic 


Imperialism has 


penetration or contro! of other peoples, some- 
times followed by annexation of weaker nations, 
literal 


“living 


but it has never been followed by the 


destruction of the conquered to make 


space” for the invaders. 


Imperialism even tolerated and encouraged 
! 


native institutions, customs, organizations, 


press, meetings, parties, religions and indus- 


and even a large degree of autonomy in 


tries, 
government. 
Nazi barbarism sweeps everything aside with 


sword and fire, leaving no institutional rem- 


makes no 
Hitler’s 


which 


nants of the old 


life to survive. It 
pretense of | ng any other 


“Mein 


may 


aim. 


Kampf” is an open book one 


read Nazism’s sadist intentions and what 


it has done in two nations and is doing in a 


third is what it intends to do for Europe and 


for the world if it is not desroyed. 


Coughlin Aide Directs Garner Campaign 
Headquarters in New York City Hotel 


the insistent demands for a probe of the De- 
troit demagogue. Officers of the AFL’s League 
for Human Rights, Freedom and Democracy, 
of which Matthew Wol! is president, have de- 
manded an investigation. 

It is now apparent that the Brooklyn diocese 
of the Catholic Church will back John F. 
Cassidy and all the others at present under 
arrest on charges of plotting armed revolt, 
according to the claim publicly made by Chris- 
tian Front leaders. 

At the meeting of the Front held in one of 
the rooms of Prospect Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Albert Gunnison, a prominent Fronter, de- 
livered a speech in which he predicted that the 
seventeen under arrest would be freed, and 
said that “the Brooklyn behind 
Cassidy and his men and will support them to 
the end.” This statement brought wild cheering 
from the audience, consisting of some 125 per- 
sons, jamming the small place. 


diocese is 


Gunnison, who is said to be related to Cassidy, 
also came out that evening for a speedy recon- 
ciliation with the Christian Mobilizers headed 
by Joseph E. MeWilliams and intimately co- 
operating with the Nazi German-American 
Bund. In the past Gunnison has often spoken 
at Christian Front meeting on Dyckman Street 
and in the Bronx, everywhere criticizing Me- 
Williams and the Mobilizers for their open calls 
to violence. 

At this latest meeting in Brooklyn he and 


REESE 








other Fronters announced the reversal of the 
Front’s stand on the issue of open violence. 
From now on, Gunnison and a few other speak- 
ers said, they were in complete favor of the 
methods advocated by McWilliams. 

As the consequence of the arrest of Brook- 
lyn’s seventeen, the fascists claim return of 
some former members into the ranks of both 
the Fronters and the Mobilizers. But while 
some men and women are frankly incensed over 
the arrests and want to intensify the fight 
against democracy, others are known to be in 
fear and panic, withdrawing their membership 
and hiding from their former fellow-fascists. 

McWilliams himself is quite pleased with the 
turn of the events, and is roaring for more 
and franker action. To a few associates he 
has divulged plans for a cross-country tour 
“to arouse the people of the United States.” He 
wants to charter a large bus, into which he 
would load bodyguards and speakers. A large 
speaker's platform would be built at the rear 
of the bus for the use of Fuehrer McWilliams 
and his buddies. 

Federa! authorities have been investgating 
the stealing of ammunition from the Rock Is- 
land Arsenal, largest U. S. government supply 
base. The materials stolen included 4,115 per- 
cussion caps, two percussion fuses, three one- 
inch mortar shells, 50 percussion primers of 
20. grains, and 20 percussion primers of 100 
grains. 
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Congressman May,TVA Foe, Makes 
legal Try for Gov't Contract 


By EDWARD LORING 

Special to THE NEw LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—That super-patriot, creator of the restrictive M-Day 
plan and violent foe of the TVA and public manufacture of electric power, Congress- 
man Andrew J. May, Kentuck Democrat, was this week discovered to be president 
of a corporation which sought and almost secured a government contract for 5,000 


tons of manganese—a deal which would have 
netted the congressman large profits. 

May, president of the Greenbriar Corporation 
has a lease 7,000 acres of land in 
Virginia containing manganese deposits, 
forming the 


which on 
West 
has played a prominent part in 
national defense program. 

As chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs he initiated legislation under 
which the government was authorized to buy 
and store strategic war materials, with man- 
ganese being specifically mentioned. 

His corporation was formed by two govern- 
ment clerks, Mrs. May and a Carey E. Brown, 
who is secretary. It is a criminal offense for 
members of Congress to sell or undertake to 
sell materials to the government. May however 
insists that he is immune because the transaction 
was carried out in the name of the Greenbriar 


Corporation, 


Fought to Kill TVA Grant 

The congressman is best known for his fight 
on the New Deal, his anti-labor activity and his 
energy displayed in carrying the ball for the 
power trust in its fight on the Tennessee Valley 
Corporation. It was only by six votes that the 
House two weeks ago passed the TVA approp- 
riation, without which the vast electrification 
project would have been virtually useless. May 
led the fight to kill the grant, ; 

When the government, under May’s legisla- 
tion, asked for bids on manganese, the Green- 
briar Corporation put in-a bid for 5,000 tons, 


ee nee 





its price of $36 being the lowest quoted. Before 


awarding a contraci, the War Department, 
following its usual custom, demanded a $36,000 
bond to guaratee performance. May balked, and 
the transaction came to light because of the 
ensuing controversy. 

May said that he and his associates had been 
Prospecting for manganese for three years be- 
fore the War Materials Act was adopted. 


Despite reports that Ohio’s Senator Taft has 
corralled about 25 per cent of the delegate vote 
to the Republican convention, consistent reports 
indicate strong possibilities of the nomination 
going to Herbert Hoover, who in turn will link 
himself with Thomas Dewey. They'll plump 
the country emphasizing the combination of 
experience and youth. Hoover’s 
leaped nationally since he 
nish campaign. 

Publicity will 
ing Hoover’s 
act in an 
terpret the 
for loans to 
Hoover ’s 

With 
for the 
working quietly 
port. He is now assured of convention 
gations from Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Ala- 
issippi, Louisiana, Texas and Mary- 


has 


Fin 


prestige 
launched the 
released describ- 
his ability ‘to 
in- 


be 


and 
and 


shortly 
background 
y. Some observers 


emergen 


favor 


‘ 
renewal of Congressional 
7 


Finland as a move to counteract 
favorable press. 


the 


nomination, 


wratic 
has 


ican 


spotlight on the Dem 
Taft 


gathering Repub 


senato1 


Sup- 


dele- 


bama, Mi 


land, 


Allies Set to 


Take Offensive 
In Balkans 


By WILL! SCHLAMM 


It is the deadly risk of all propaganda that 
the- propagandist himself finally believes what 
originally was supposed to be believed only by 
the others. Hitler convinced himself that the 
democracies would prefer for all time, suicide 
to resistance—and therefore he jumped into a 
war, he could have most probably avoided with 
more cautious strategy. Now, it appears that 
the Allies approach a parallel and equally fate- 
ful mistake: After having tried to sell the idea 
that Nazi Germany will be forced to take a 
Suicidal military offensive against the West, 
influential circles within the Allied camp are 
cocksure that this suicide drive will really 
happen. 

But the longer the Allies wait for the Nazis 
offensive against the West, the less chance they 
have to see it happen. So far German strategy 
has been quite clever, and there is no reason 
why Hitler should voluntarily abandon his sue- 
cessful blueprint: attacking only the weakest 
spots. Precisely because the Allies were com- 
pletely right with their judgment that a full- 
sized offensive on the 
Western Front would crush 
Nazi Germany, she will 
avoid such self-destruction 
as long she is so permitted. 

That Hitler, on Tuesday, 
shot wild and nebulous 
threats of offensive action 
against France means next 
to nothing; it would not be : 
the first time that this Churchill 
gentleman did not keep his 
promises. How often, since the war started, has 
he announced “ furious, unparalleled attacks 
against the West,’—but never mad 
enough to do it. The purpose of all those threats 
is nothing but the shrewd idea of keeping the 
Allies waiting nervously, while Germany acts 
undisturbed on completely different fronts. 
Allied Military Drive Needed 

Winston Churchill’s most recent speech indi- 
cates that at least in England some people be- 

gin to ask the crucial How can the 
war be won, if the blockade, certainly the most 
important Allied weapon, is not combined with 
such kind of military activity which would foree 
blockaded Germany to consume on a war level? 

Said Churchill: “We do not wish indefinitely 
to continue merely awaiting the blows which 
have struck us and responding in good 

time. We hope the day will come when we shall 
hand over that job to Hitler, and then he will 
be where he is going to be struck 
next.” If have a meaning at all, that 
statement the Allies are now becoming 
familiar thought of taking military 
offensive against Nazi Germany. 

Until recently, as you know, official British 
war theory Liddel Hart's 
school of thought which called for offering ex- 
clusively defensive resistance and waiting: until 
the war would be won by mere blockade. This 
school’s most outstanding pupil within the Brit- 
ish government was Mr. Hore-Belisha. 

Incidentally here is an amazing example of 
how sinister and mystical are the ways of a 
legend. The man, who doubtless was the most 
outspoken foe of energetic military activity 
Hitler and Stalin, has fallen as a glorified vic- 
tim of some “appeasement conspiracy” within 
the Allied camp. 

His downfall may have been prompted after 
all, by really serious political reasons; but if it 
is so, these reasons are nothing but a beginning 
of a change of mind within the British govern- 
ment—from Lidde} Hart’s purely defensive 
strategy to Ironside’s and Churchill’s prepara- 
tion’s for an offensive one. 

Germany Eyes Romania 

As this column has repeatedly pointed out, 
the Allies certainly have a chance to win this 
war by blockade, but only, if and when they 
can force Nazi Germany to consume raw ma- 
terials at an exhaustive rate. But if she muet 
not eat the cake, she can have it. 

The problem is: as sound and human as the 
idea of sav millions of boys by concentrat- 
ing the wa on blockade may be,— the 
blockade itself remains senseless without mili- 
tary which, of course, endanger these 
millions of lives. And Hitler, if he is not down- 

vill be the last to crush that vicious 


he was 


question: 


then 


wondering 
words 
means 


with the 


was 


supplied by 


are 
actior 
actions 


right mad, 
cycle. 
On the contrary, he proceeds along lines of 
his attack the weakest sectors. 
(Continued on Page Six) 


blueprint to 


BACK FROM THE WARS— 
Finnish skiers return to headquarters 
efter lightning raids on Soviet invaders 
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Interests to West Coast Vigilantism 


Standard Oil, 
Shell Aided 


Cal. ‘Farmers’ 


By LEON EDWARDS 

LOS ANGELES.—A half-mil- 
lion dollars that prominent cor- 
porations, including the Rocke- 
feller interests, poured into South- 
ern Californians Inc. as a war 
fund to fight labor on the west 
coast has formed, for the past 
three years, the background for 
the Pacific seaboard campaign to 
outlaw unions or smash their 
méetings through the use of vigi- 
lantes, the LaFollette Civil Liber- 
ties Committee disclosed this 
week. 

Such groups as the Associated 
Farmers to which additional 
hunireds of thousands of dollars 
were donated formed the “execu- 
tive” arms of the Southern Cali- 
fornians, Bryan C. Hanna, former 
president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and com- 
bander-in-chief of the combined 
anti-labor forces, admitted to the 
Senate probers. The Califerni- 
ans were set up in ’37 by a com- 
mittee which included Harry 
Chandler, the West’s “notorious 
Los Angeles publisher.” 

Outstanding among the finan- 
ciers of the vigilante drive were 
Standard Oil, which gave South- 
ern Californians, $19,689; Union 
Oil, which donated $15,497; Shell 
Gil, which contributed $11,764; 
Southern California Gas Com- 
pany, with $10,975; and Southern 
California Edison, with $12,593. 
These corporations heavily fi- 
nanced the Associated Farmers 
through additional, direct grants. 

The funds were used to bribe 
district attorneys and police offi- 
cials, set up company unions, send 
anti-labor leafiets throughout the 
west, jam Pacific coast papers 
with anti-union ads and pay for 
scabs and srikebreakers. 

Aiding the Associated Farmers 
in carrying out Southern Cali- 
fornians Inc. orders, additional 
testimony showed, were such or- 
ganizations as the “Neutral” 
Thousands and the Employees’ 
Advisory Service. 

This week the committee also 
wrote into the records the story 
of the San Francisco Industrial 
Association, which collected $1,- 
679,634 between 1932 and 1939 to 
usé in an open shop drive. A 
large part of the money was spe- 
cifically earmarked for efforts to 
smash the longshoremen’s strikes 
of 34, ’35, and ’36. 

At present the San Francisco 
Empoyers Council has taken over 
the funds and functions of the 
Industrial Association, which was 
discontinued last year. A former 
official of the anti-union Associa- 
tion, Paul Eliel, is now director 
of the School of Industrial Rela- 
tions at Stanford University. 

Leaders of the Associated 


U.S. Marks 


eT ceronism 


NIGHT LIFE IN CALIFORNIA 


§ States to Handle Bills 
Affecting Nat'l Politics 


Farmers this week told the com- 
mittee of A.F. activities in pre- 
paring uniformed armies, and en- 
listing the support of local law 
authorities, to fight longshore- 
men. In 1937, Fred L. Hough, 
president of the Stanislaus 
County branch of the A.F. admit- 
ted this week, plans were com- 
pleted to form a force of 600 men, 
provide uniforms for them, and 
arm men with clubs. The plan 
was never carried out, according 
to Hough. 

Records of the LaFollette 
probers already prove that simi- 
lar projects were actually put in- 
to operation as part of the Asso- 
ciated Farmers’ club - wielding 
vigilante drive on labor. 

Carey McWilliams, chief of the 
California State Division of Im- 
migration and Housing, testifying 
before the committee, discussed 
the various types of migrant 
housing facilities and their ef- 
fects on civil liberties. 145,000 
men and women in California are 
housed in the state’s 5,437 agri 

The camps “afford a close para- 
llel to company towns in the min- 
cultural labor camps, he revealed. 
ing industry,” he pointed out. 
“Tt is difficult for the residents 
of these camps to exercise the 
right of freedom of assembly.” 

Violation of civil liberties by 
the Associated Farmers was also 
disclosed this week in testimony 
before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, which ordered the 
Farmers to cease intimidating 
workers who had joined an A.F. 
of L. union. The vigilantes 
smashed picket lines in Kings 
County and Corcoran, California. 


Billions for 


‘Army toBeatAnyForce’ 


By GEORGE SHORT 
Special to THE New LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—With millions earmarked for in- 
tensified rearmament and a $1,300,000,000(b) naval bill up 
before a House Committee, labor’s legislative agents are 
keeping sharp watch on the wording of prospective laws. 

Last week they discovered that Congressman Carl Vin- 
son a Georgia Democrat, had casually knocked the “50-50” 
Clause out of his naval bill—which meant that if it became 


law federal! shibbuilding contracts 
would not have to be divided 
equally between government and 
private yards. Protests were im- 
mediately lodged by the A.F. of L. 
Metal Trades division. 

Other labor pressure was ex- 
erted and the Georgia represen- 
tative snipped the clause out of 
the bill, saving jobs for thou- 
sands of working men in govern- 
ment yards. Had the original 
Vinson legislation gone through, 
the entire shipbuilding lobby 
would have checked into Wash 
ington to high-pressure the Navy 
Department into turning ship 
construction jobs over to private 
corporations. And the ship lobby 
is efficient. 

With the tenacity of a West 
Point football squad, the Army is 
tagging right behind the Navy in 
rolling up arms bills. The War 
Department’s most interesting 
minor item is the expenditure of 
some $40,000,000, out of its bil- 
lion dollar budget, for air raid 
warning machinery. 

More popular now than ever is 
the theory, based in 
on isolationism, that the U 
States must be ready to beat any 
combination of 
—which 
France. 
that the 
ment is as widespread in conser- 


Evropean forces 

includes Britain and 

Military men report 
af 


trong isolationist 
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vative circles as it is in liberal 
political sections. 

On this basis they predict that 
the United States won’t go to 
war, which gives Germany and 
Russia an even chance to defeat 
the Allies. This would then 
create a potential enemy force of 
five powerful European nations 
not to mention the future vassal 
states now neutral. 

The $40,000,000 item is just a 
part of the larger budget to be 
spent on the acrial defense arm 
of the federal fighting forces. 
About $150,000,000 has been tab- 
bed for Atlantic coast air fields 
“to defend the industrialized 
northeast from foreign raiders.” 

The army is building a $9,000, 
000 air field at Chicopee, Mass., 
New York. It is 
quarely on the short 
according to one 


to guard 
route to 
Europe by ur, 
metropolitan newspaper 
Within a radius 


the base are 


expert 

100 miles from 
New York City, 
more than 15,000,000 people, and 
1.500 factories which constitute 


American i 


Nava! authorities have just de 
$25,000,000 base at 


Quonset, Rhode Island. Aecord 


led On a 


imilar planning by 
Ls , 


naw. ta noe are 


Tampa, Flor | share 
. f vacation re- 
sort with its fame as the ite of 
a $10,000,000 army flying post 
Another base to be modernized i: 
the ne t Barksdale Field. 
shi es} t, La Under ~Or 
struction nov a naval statior 
at Jacksonville, Fla., which will 


robably $15,000,000 
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PROTEST PERSECUTION OF 
GYPSIES BY ‘FRISCO COPS 


LOS ANGELES.—Eleven mem- 
bers of the executive committee 
of the Northern California branch 
of the Civil Liberties Union have 
joined in requesting Mayor An- 
gelo J. Rossi of San Francisco to 
intervene against alleged perse- 
eution of gypsies by local police. 

The civil liberties committee 
complained that the police have 
arrested several citizens and resi- 
dents of San Francisco county on 
charges of roaming about from 
place to place without visible 
means of support; and that the 
arrests occurred at their homes 
“without the benefit of warrants 
of arrest or search warrants.” 
Subsequently, the charges were 
dismissed in court. 


MIGRANTS’ CHILDREN 
KEEP SCHOOL RIGHTS 


OLYMPIA, Wash.—An = at- 
tempt by Washington state land- 
owners to restrict children in gov- 
ernment labor camps from at- 
tending public schools failed this 
week when Attorney General 
Hamilton ruled that such young- 
sters are entitled to full educa- 
tional rights and need 
tuition fees. 


Missouri Considers 
Sharecropper Aid 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Although limited to a few states, im- 
W portant legislative activity is under way—activity which will 
probably influence national politics and national legislation this 
presidential season. 

It is now apparent that Governor Heil of Wisconsin, who is 
a key Republican figure in Midwest politics, will run for re- 
election. For a while it was uncertain whether he would seek 
to succeed himself, run for the U. S. Senate against Bob LaFol- 
lette, or retire from politics. Heil represents mid-west corpo- 
rate interests and wants to play a key part in the coming GOP 
convention. 

During their terms in office he and Governor Harold E. 
sen of Minnesota have effectively crippled the advanced social legis- 
Phil LaFollette and Farmer-Labor re- 


Stas- 
lation created by the 
gimes. 
This being an “off-year,” only eight state legislatures are 
meeting in regular session. These, with they 
meeting dates, are Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and Rhode Island, Jan. 2; New York, Jan. 3; 
New Jersey and South Carolina, Jan. 9; Vir- 
ginia, Jan. 10; and Louisiana, May 13. 
Special sessions are expected in Califor- 
nia, Lllinois, and Pennsylvania, and are con- 
sidered possible according to present indica- 
tions in Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Texas, and Washington. 
Such sessions have been discussed, but are 
not now expected to be called in Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Wisconsin. Phil LaFollette 
Missouri’s big problem is caring for its sharecroppers. At 
present Governor Stark is considering a program which includes: 


Kansas, 
Dakota, and 


1. tegistration of tenants and sharecroppers not able to 
find new locations for the coming year. 

2. Cooperation with the Farm Security Administration to 
lease five to ten acres of land for subsistence farms. It is ex- 
pected that from 500 to 2,000 units will be set up if land is 
available. 

3. Expansion of the FSA rehabilitation loan program. 

4. Assurance for thosé on the subsistence farm of obtaining 
seasonal wage work. It is estimated that in southeastern Missouri 
such work would approximate 120 days a year. 

5. Landowners shall list suitable tracts of land and make these 


available for rent by FSA for these subsistence farms. 


Governor Stark has urged all land operators to postpone any 
eviction proceedings at least until Feb. 1. 

Nearly 1,500 families have already received eviction notices, 
including many large tenants. This year large planters from other 
sections of the South have been purchasing land from mortgage 
holders because of the lure of war profits and cheap labor, and 
are planning on moving in their own machinery, stock and even 
labor, it is reported. 

Among the most important legislation to be considered during 
the 1940 sessions will be measures to bring state social security 
programs into line with changes made in the Federal Social Se- 
curity act at the last session of Congress after many of the state 
legislatures had adjourned. 

In Virginia, revision of the penal system is in prospect. Pari- 
mutuel betting on horse races may be legalized in New York under 
an enabling amendment to the state constitution adopted in 1936. 

Campaigning to Start Soon 

Efforts will be made in all states to make legislative sessions 

as possible so that legislators may devote the maximum 
campaigning. 
The regular session in South Carolina is legally limited to 40 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Rhode Island, and Virginia 
60 days: while those of Mississippi, New Jersey, 
unlimited. 


as short 
amount of time to 


days; those of 
are limited to 
and New York are 

In most of the states may be called, 
their activities are limited to subjects submitted by the governor; 
among the exceptions to this rule are Maine, Massachusetts and 
Washington 


In addition to the new 


where special sessions 


laws which will be put on the statute 
legislative sessions, there are al 
cheduled for popular vote in November 
dments to prevent diversion 


in Idaho, Nevada, 


hooks a a resul thi year’ 
ready several 
Among these mstitutional amer 


of gasoline tax funds to non-highway purposes 


and South Dakota 


pay no 








Labor Split | 
‘On Nominee 
ForPresident 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—After 
several weeks of quiet on the di- 
vided labor front, the past week 
brought the AFL and the CIO 
into the headlines, with the Fed- 
eration’s executive council meet- 
ing in Miami and the United Mine 
Workers assembled in its 50th 
convention in Columbus, Ohio. A 
prologue to the two meetings 
was a newspaper columnist’s at- 
tack on alleged AFL racketeers, 
while the CIO’s sin was alleged 
to be Communism. 

President Green answered by 
denouncing the “miserable few 
who manage to worm their way 
into the labor movement and use 
it for dishonest and personal pur- 
poses,” while CIO chief John L. 
Lewis at Columbus answered his 
critics when some one unfurled a 
red Communist banner from the 
baleony above him. 

“It appears that some one at- 
tempted to perform a dastardly 
trick,” said Lewis. “There are no 
Communists in the United Mine 
Workers.” It should be added 
that the Miners’ constitution bars 
Communists from membership. 


Rift on Lewis Blast 

The Daily Worker declared that 
this flaunting of the Soviet flag 
was the work of a provocateur. 
The Communist organ should 
know as it speaks for those who 
are adept as such tricks. 

A few days before, Lewis was 
bitterly critical of the Roosevelt 
Administration and declared that 
if the President is renominated he 
will go down to “ignominious de- 
feat.” It soon became known that 
47 locals had presented resolu- 
tions favoring FDR but it ap- 
pears at this writing that the con- 
vention will take no action but 
will refer the matter to the execu- 
tive board. 

Repercusions to this speech 
showed a rift in the CIO on this 
issue while the AFL is also 
sharply divided over it. The CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
the Rubber Workers, and some 
other affiliates are supporting 
Roosevelt for a third term while 
Max Zaritsky, head of the Mil- 
linery workers and a CIO sym- 
pathizer, sharply criticized Lewis 
who had also followed up his at- 
tack by declaring Secretary of 
Labor Perkins to be “woozy in 
the head.” 

Some of the most intimate 
friends of Lewis are unable to 
understand the reasons for the 
course he has taken. 

Hit Soviet Invasion 

If there were any doubts that 
the miners are free of Communist 
influence their resolution of sym- 
pathy with Finland and _ the 
speech of John Brophy should 
have settled the matter. “I con- 
demn Nazi Germany for its de- 
struction of Poland,’ said Brophy. 
“IT condemn the Soviet Union 
turned imperialistic for its ag- 
gressions against Finland.” 

Since this statement came from 
Brophy, who in former years had 
cooperated with “front” organi- 
zations, no intelligent person will 
daub the Miners Union with Com- 
munist pitch. 

Meantime as the executive 
council of the AFL met in Miami 
it was evident that its affiliates 
are as divided as the CIO as to 
their poltical course this year. A 
majority of the council is opposed 
to Senator Wheeler and will not 
endorse Roosevelt. 

The building trades unions are 
bitter against the Department of 
Justice because of anti-trust suits 
brought against a number of AFL 
unions, while these and other 
unions contend that the Labor 
Boards functioning under the 
Wagner Labor Act have been 
stacked in favor of the CIO. 

Before going to Miami Presi- 
dent Green attacked the adminis- 
tration of the law before a House 
committee, declaring it “vicious 
and unfair,” opposed the amend- 
ments offered by Senator Burke 
and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, insisted on a five- 
man board,  self-determination, 
and the right of appeal to the 
courts. On the other hand, the 
AFL chief declared, the Federa- 
tion unions would rather endure 
abuses under the act than “repeal 
or destroy it.” 

An old jurisdiction dispute be- 
tween the Teamsters and the Op- 
erating Engineers was reported 
settled but the council also or- 
dered the suspension of all locals 
of the Typographical Union from 
city central and state federation 
bodies for refusal to pay a spe- 
cial assessment levied in 1937 for 
organization purposes. 
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coks and Writers 





By ELIAS L. TARTAK 

REVIEWER cannot help being embarrassed by a book which 

comes to him in a dazzling blaze of critical acclaim. The re- 
viewer has to put on his smoked eyeglasses, as it were. And in 
his impressions, after his own reading, he cannot be quite certain: 
Which part is formed by his oWn vision of the book and which is 
induced by his respect for the opinions of his enthusiastic 
colleagues? 

Such is the case of Robert Henriques’s novel.* The critics have 
already lavished on this first novel all the epithets 
usually reserved for the masterpieces of Balzac, 
Tolstoy and Proust. 

What is a reviewer to do in such a case? He 
has to trust himself and take his chance with 
his own judgment and his critical courage. 

* * * 


“N° Arms, No Armour” is a novel of military 

life written by a British officer. The shades 

of Alfred de Vigny, Tolstoy, Alexander Kuprin, and many other 
military men who wrote of the army in war and peace, wrote with 
such depth of vision, pitiless veracity and wealth of imagination, 
come at once to the reader’s mind. 

Mr. Henriques’ book reveals him as possessing something in 
common with those valiant soldiers of the pen and of the sword. 
He is unflinching in his unfolding of the old story of the army 
which demands obedience, discipline—and frowns on such things 
as individual independence or bothersome questioning. 

His best characters are broken one after the other, either by 
the dangerous character of their duties in patrolling and protect- 
ing an empire in its little wars, or—worse still—by the deadly 
routine and monotony of colonial service. 

It is either death on some obscure battlefield or rever, drink 
and suicide. 

Courage and truthfulness, these our novelist possesses in 
abundance, and the novel is, first of all, a remarkable confession, 
a human document of eminent value. 

But what of its vision, of its artistic resources, of its ability 
to create humans, soldiers, men? Here, it seems to this columnist 
that his colleagues have been carried away by the moral fervor 
and revolt of the novelist. 

HILE quite convincing, Henriques’ officers and rankers have 

not quite the dash and human rascality of Kipling’s soldiets, 
nor do they possess the universal depth and warmth of Tolstoy’s 
soldiers. 

At the risk of being accused of critical quibbling, this reviewer 
would call “No Arms, No Armour” a fine novel of military life, 
but not a great novel of military men. It is uneven in its seenes 
as well as in its treatment of character. 

Certain scenes, such as the young hero’s disastrous participa- 
tion in a steeplechase, the battle in the desert, the court-martial, 
are simply superb. Such are also certain characters, above all 
the one of “Daddy,” the martyr of the army’s humorless ironies, 
snobbishness on top of its dislike of originality. 

Uneven as the novel is at times, it is never banal or trivial; 
there is a distinction about the novel as a whole which leads one 
to expect much from the author of such a first novel. 
*NO ARMS, NO ARMOUR, by Robert Henriques; 
Rinehart, Inc.; New York, 1940; $2.50. 


Taft and His Times 


By PROFESSOR DAVID S. MUZZEY 

E HAVE had to wait nearly a decade after the death of Chief 

Justice Taft for a fitting biography of the man who had the 
unique distinction in our whole history of filling the two- highest 
positions in our government. But Mr. Pringle’s two-volume biog- 
raphy may well console us for the long wait. ‘ 

It is a model biography in every respect: impartial, accurate, 
well balanced, briliant in style, and absorbingly interesting. If 
it had not been for the publication in the same year of 1939- of 
Carl Sandburg’s monumental “Lincoln, the War Years,” there 
could be little doubt that Pringle’s “Taft” would be the first con- 
tender for the Pulitzer Prize in biography. 

The net impression which one gets from Mr. Pringle’s work 
is that of a man fulfilling Horace’s description of one “just and 
tenacious of purpose, whose ears are not stopped by the persu- 
asions of evil.” 

Coming after the popular and rather turbulent Theodore Roose- 
velt, President Taft was commonly regarded as a conservative, if 
not to say, reactionary executive. His training had been legal. 
His duties on the bench in Ohio had been the exercise of a strictly 
judicial mind. 

His administrative work in the Philippines had been largely 
that of the righteous judge. He had never been elected to an 
office by the votes of the people. He had never sat in a state 
legislature or in the national Congress. 

Osear Davis once said of him that there was “a deep dent 
where his bump of political sagacity ought to be.” Undoubtedly, 
the lack of experience in the political arena, where men give and 
take blows, was a handicap to President Taft when it came to 
dealing with Congress. He was accused of sitting supinely while 
the Aldriches and Penroses had their way. 

But many admirers of President Taft have long believed this 
interpretation to be a caricature of the man. 

Their belief is amply sustained by Mr. Pringle’s researches, 
and they are thankful to the author for his vindication of the 
wise administration and the steadfast devotion to the public weal 
of one of the purest statesmen we have ever had at the head 
of our national government. 

"THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, by 
H.F. Pringle; 2 vol., 555; 557 pp.; $7.50; Farrar & Rinehart Co.; 
New York. 


A Great Sculptor 


By H. KOBBE 

POVERTY-STRICKEN minor functionaty of the police de- 

partment is trying to raise a family in a slum of Paris. The 
buggy apartment is on a street inhabited by hollow-eyed starve- 
lings. A son is born to the family: the boy is a nuisance—al- 
ways in the way. 

One more mouth to feed. What 
be for this child who seldom eats a square meal? 

Nature had played a Gargantuan joke—a “bonne plaisan- 
terie” as it finally turned out; for the slum kid Auguste is 
destined to grow up the “sculptor of the soul,” the peer of 
Donatello and of Michelangelo. 

Then came childhood and adolescence—pinching and frost 
bitten poverty. <A totai failure at school gives presumptive 
evidence that here may great thinker and dreamer and 
creator, but to the duil policeman, the evidence is that the boy 
is a worthless imbecile. 

* ¥ * 
H® scribbles on wrapping paper; trudges, famished through the 

Paris slush to distant art school, on two sous a day. He 
gets work at starvation wages in a plaster-casting studio. Life 
is a struggle, fierce enough to break the stoutest heart. 

Slowly he wins recognition, but not from the Academy, which 
remains his enemy even after death. Some of his early master- 
pieces are refused by the Salon. Others are sold at a bargain 
price—anything to get a price of bread and a sack of chaf- 
coal. 

Then comes fame, first in England, finally even in France. 
With complete disregard of academic conventions, and of the 
opinions of others, Rodin feels his way to ever higher and higher 
achievements. 

Women are his inspiration, but the rivals of his art. 
must adore them—and ignore them” 
artistic mission. 

At Meudon he builds himself a garden, a studio, a home. Hé 
works years on a single piece—sketching, modeling, developing 
the conception to the point where it can take form in bronze 
or marble. He shuns every public honor, every interruption to 
his work. He haunts the cathedrals. 

With colossal disregard of the mere truths of construction he 
likens their vaults to praying hands. He is ignorant of anatomy, 
yet he is no surface sculptor, and seeks the underlying basis 
of form by kneading the bodies and limbs of his models. The 
models do not sit or stand: they move freely around the studio. 

The author of the charming book undér réview was the con- 
stant friend, and studio assistant of the master: 

* AUGUSTE RODIN: A BIOGRAPHY. By Victor Frisch, aided 
by Joseph T. Shipley; Fred A. Stokes Co., New York; 33.60. 
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Sagging Russian Standard of Living 
Cuts Sharply Into Stalin’s Control 





HE report that German troops are occupy- 

ing Soviet Galicia as “railroad 
fits neatly into the pattern of the Hitler-Stalin 
relationship and furnishes one of the best clues 
of what is to come. Stalin is not deceiving 
himself. He knows that the clock points to 
five minutes to twelve and acts accordingly. 

Once again, as in the first months of Bol- 
shevist rule, the Soviet regime looks to Ger- 
many for assistance and again as in 1918, no 
price is too great. 

Those who believe that Stalin had outwitted 
Hitler as well as Great Britain and France by 
his “masterstroke” of last August know better 
today. The dominant partner in the arrange- 
ment now, as always, must be Germany. The 
question that remains to be answered is 
whether German technical and military skill 
can save Stalin by putting the Soviet house 
in order and salvaging the pieces of the Fin- 
nish campaign, 

This much is clear: The 
chinery, cumbersome and fantastically 
cient after 22 years of amateurish, brutal ex- 
periments, has been thrown into further con- 
fusion by the additional burden of war. As 
early as this spring Stalin realized that al- 
though the purges had rid him of political 
opposition for the moment, they had also de- 
prived him of all those elements which might 
have worked for the country’s economic and 
political health. 

If the fosition of the ordinary Russian 22 
years after the Bolshevist Revolution is under- 
stood a little more clearly there will be less 
talk of Stalin’s “recent” crimes and blunders, 
by which are meant only the pact with Ger- 
many and the invasion of Finland. 

The major crimes and blunders were 
mitted over a long period, from 1917 to 1939, 
and not by Stalin alone, as a Bolshevik exile 
in Mexico could testify if he were not so self- 
conscious about his own future place in 
history. 


Soviet economic ma- 
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HE many apologists of the Soviet regime 

avoided unpleasant truths during the past 
two decades, pointing to the material accom- 
plishments and to the “constantly rising liv- 
ing standards.” And even now, in the final 
act, they caution against forgetting the ma- 
terial accomplishments of the Soviet regime. 

At least one Russian economist, Yourievsky, 
has penetrated the jungle of Soviet statistics 
and extracted the truth. Yourievsky, as an 
expert intimately connected with the rejected 
draft of the first Five Year Plan and one-time 
editor of Za Industrializatsia, the most im- 
portant Soviet economic publication, is one of 
the few persons tent to analyze Soviet 
figures. 

His study of real wages in the Soviet Union 
today is a remarkable contribution to the 
truth where truth seems to be indecent. 

FFICIAL Soviet figures place the average 

pay of the six million workers engaged in 
heavy industry at about 250 roubles a month. 
These workers represent the highest paid frac- 
tion of the seventeen million proletarians in 
the Soviet Union. 

What is the 
roubles? Jt is 
Kopeks under II 1913. On 
250 roubles a month the Russian worker can 
afford to pay approximately one rouble and 
twenty kopeks his main meal, And what 
does one rouble and twenty kopeks buy? A 
plate of meatless pea soup (56 kopeks) and 
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| Heard on the Left 


By VICTOR RIESEL 
OBS are being offered around—to the right people—by 
MacKenzie, former publisher of the People’s Press. 
so you know who the right 
The ex-publisher is reported collecting funds for a national 
weekly which he hopes to launch soon... . 
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The fight on the floor will come when Roosevelt 
Deal are attacked. The trail between the White House guest-rooms 
and the convention hall should be well worn that week-end. . . 

ITT MAY not be so, but from remarks of abrand new member hip. “It 
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fried potatoes (64 kopeks). 
Closer analysis revea!s that 
million workers in heavy industry 
one lump average 250 roubles a month, 435,- 
000 of this six million average about twice 
as much, while nearly million average 
considerably less, the greater majority earn- 
ing about 168 roubles a mouth, less than four 
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1913 roubles a week. 
And this figure, 168 roubles a month, repre- 


sents a fair estimate of the earnings of the 
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average Russian worker, when the Stakhano- 
vite pay of one hundred roubles a week or 
more, enjoyed by about 1,210,00 out of the 
17,000,000 workers is removed from the mis- 
leading “average” of 250 roubles. 

All told about five million persons in the 
Soviet Union, including two million state farm 
employees, receive one hundred roubles a week 
or more. This includes the handful in the 
upper brackets, writers and propagandists who 
earn 120,000 roubles a year (sixty times as 
much as the poor factory slobs in the “So- 
cialist fatherland”) as well as the top layer 
of political bosses whose salaries come from 
too many sources to be estimated. 

These five million—with their families total 
from twelve to fifteen million persons—six to 
eight per cent of the population. It is this 
fraction only that has enough to live accord- 
ing to the minimum decent standards. It takes 
a hundred roubles a week to buy a meal of 
meat soup (one rouble, twenty kopeks,) ham- 
burger steak (two roubles, sixty-five kopeks), 
and kissel compote (one rouble, ten kopeks). 

HE picture that emerges is plain enough. 

No more than eight per cent of the popu- 
lation lives decently, while 165,000,000 subjects 
of Stalin are chronically underfed, badly 
housed and clothed in little more than rags. 
(To 92 per cent of the population, a pound of 
butter represents two days‘ pay and a pair 
of of inferior quality a month’s earn- 
ings.) 

Compare this standard with that of Russia’s 
tiny Baltic neighbor, Estonia, where the aver- 
age worker earns enough to buy six times as 
much milk and two and a half times as much 
meat as his Russian prototype. 

When Stalin moved his troops into Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania he considered the eco- 
nomic factors at as much as the so-called 
strategic considerations advanced for public 
consumption. These three republics, with a 
combined area less than one one-hundredth 
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Can Hitler Help? 





that of the Soviet Union and a population of 
less than six million, had long been a thorn 
in his side. 

Their small industries and farms had chal- 
lenged Soviet preducts in the markets of the 
world. Their combined export of flax, nearly 
equal to the Soviet Union’s, stood in the way 
of a virtual Russian monopoly. With less than 
one per cent of the forest territory of their 
enormous neighbor, the three Baltic states ex- 
ported about half as much timber and realized 
about 200,000,000 roubles a year, considerably 
more than the value of Soviet oil exports. 

They exported three times as much butter, 
at a greater profit than the Soviet Union could 
show on its manganese sales. 

Agricultural prosperity in these three states, 
following the Scandinavian model of small 
farm units and extensive voluntary coopera- 
tives, put to shame the elephantine inefficient 
state farms and collectives of the Soviet Union. 

If these Baltic achievements did not come 
to the attention of those fascinated by Soviet 
blue prints and Potemkin villages, they did 
not escape the notice of Stalin. He moved in 
to capitalize as quickly as possible on twenty 
years of Baltic frugality and economic sanity. 

* ood * 


UT the sixty thousand Russian troops 

quartered in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania have now had a glimpse of a world they 
were not intended to see. The low prices in 
the shop windows of Tallinn, Riga, and 
Kaunas, the presentable attire of the city in- 
habitants, the relative prosperity of the farm- 
ers must have come as a shock to these 
soldiers outside Soviet territory for the first 
time. The contrast between Baltic and Soviet 
living standards cannot escape even the dull- 
esc among them and will have its repercus- 
sions. 

The answer to the miserable performance of 
the Red Army in Finland lies as much in this 
side of the Soviet picture as in the story of 
22 years of political oppression. What are 
Stalin’s soldiers fighting for- Their diet of 
pea soup and Molotov’s speeches? 

Lenin’s ragged followers in 1918 and 1919 
thought they were fighting for bread, land and 
freedom. Stalin’s conscripts, tragic represen- 
tatives of a Soviet generation which has 
known neither bread, land nor freedom, have 
no such illusions. 

Can Hitler turn the tide by intervening in 
Stalin’s behalf? German engineers are in the 
Soviet Union now, attempting to speed Rus- 
sian transport and with it the flow of supplies 
to Germany. Nazi military experts may be 
expeced in the staff of the Red Army, if they 
are not there already. 

German industrial efficiency men will try to 
increase the rate of Soviet production. But 
Germany’s interest is in production and trans- 
port, and above all in feeding Germany to de- 
feat the blockade. There is no time to worry 
about feeding the Russians. 

Consequently, the aid that Hitler gives 
Stalin cannot cure the cause of Stalin’s present 
difficulties. The chaos that has come from 
the systematic reduction of men to state slav- 
ery does not vanish at the touch of a German 
who for seven years has been performing a 
similar experiment on the body of his people. 

Neither German “railroad guards,” engi- 
neers, nor staff officers can do more than post- 
pone the showdown. Hitler needs Stalin, but 
unfortunately for Hitler, the need of the Rus- 
sian people to be rid of Stalin is more 
pressing. 
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on all those who call themselves 
liberals and who believe in the 
spread of intelligence as a means 
of orderly social progress and 
the maintenance of freedom 
inquiry and teaching.” 
The campaign will 
until May 3, when a dinner is 
planned in honor of Mrs. Mailly 
and Mr. Lee. Other prominent 
educators who are participating 
in the drive as sponsors include: 
Professor Morris R. Cohen; Pro- 
Franz Boas, Columbia; 
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Priests Killed 
For Not Lifting 
Hats to Hitler 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
AMSTERDAM (Passed 
the Censor) After years of at- 
tempted compromise with the Ber- 
lin regime—remember Cardinal 
Innitzer heiling Hitler—the Vati- 
can has. set itself definitely 
against the German government 
and is only now beginning to re- 
veal, through its propaganda ma- 
chinery, the horror stories which 
its church agencies have been 
gathering inside Germany for 

years. 

It is today evident the Vatican 
has known that all organized re- 
ligion — Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant-—has been on _ the 
blacklist of the Nazi organization 
since 1923. People on the conti- 
nent are grateful for the Vati- 
can’s worthy aid in the current 
propaganda campaign against the 
Berlin-Moscow axis, but at the 
same time they point out that it 
comes belatedly. 

They recall the Catholic-Nazi 
cooperation in Spain, Austria, 
Germany and Slovakia, and the 
church’s present cooperation with 
the Italian and Portuguese totali- 
tarian governments. 


by 


Priests Killed In Camps 


It is hardly possible for anyone 
outside the German Reich fully to 
realize the ordeals suffered, first 
by rabbis and then by pastors, 
priests, and church workers. 
There have been forcible expul- 
sions from parishes; confinement 
to certain areas; silencing of 
church press and pulpit; persecu- 
tion of pastor’s families; beat- 
ings, imprisonment, and organ- 
ized attacks on churches. 

Only a month of war broke out 
Pastor Schneider of Dieckenshied 
and Canon Steinwender, a Catho- 
lie priest, were beaten to death in 
the Buchenwald concentration 
camp for not raising their caps to 
Hitler’s picture. 

In Prague two weeks ago pla- 
toon after platoon of German 
mechanized troops, fully equipped 
for field work, rolled into the city 
pulling up in front of the Arch- 
bishop’s seminary Dejvice. 
Machine guns were turned on all 
dcors and windows. 

When some of 
students tried to 
them were shot down. No details 
are available as to the fate of the 
students remaining inside. 


in 
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escape 17 of 


Confessional Church 


The Nazis stifled the Confes- 
sional Church and what remains 
is entirely illegal under the dic- 
tatorship of the Reichsminister 
for church affairs. The forcible 
control of the Church’s financial 
resources, the imposition of the 
leader-principle under a_ state- 
appointed leader, the institution 
of disciplinary measures by the 
State, and the canceling of sal- 
aries helped crush this section of 
the German Evangelical Church. 

Early in 1939 those pastors 
who refused to recognize the offi- 
cial control of Nazi Dr. Werner 
were certain to be dismissed from 
office and their income and 
pensions, and were liable to 
vice “with the rest of the unem- 
ployed at the western fortifica- 
tions.” 


lose 
ser- 


Theological Faculty Closed 
Early 


in 1939 the National So- 
cialist Government, in defiance of 
the concordat with the Roman 
Catholic Church, closed down the 
Faculty of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Reasons for 
this are suggested in an article of 
the Schwarze Korps (March 
2nd), which deplores the dire fall- 
ing off in University students 
(e.g. 17,600 engineers were lack- 
ing), and attacks the Theological 
faculties, which, it show 
no decline. 


alleges, 


It accuses both Catholic and 
Protestant parents of seeking f 
their sons, “provision for an en- 
tire lifetime and an existence with 
the least possible risk ... In any 
case, this choice of profession is 
made entirely without reference 
to the vital needs of the Volk 
the expectations of the State from 
its youth. In any i 
flight from responsibility, 
istic escape into the 
fortless security.” 
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By Dick Reynard 


Workers Abroad 


| thew gid by the political life have 
failed despite the 


of the Soviet Union. 
Under the guidance of “protector” Baron Von Neurath, the Czech 
Fascist Party by Ian Rys 


and the Prague Communist Party 
led by the newly arrived Messrs. Smeral and Gottwald, have been 
plumping the country. 
Both parties were created by the Berlin strategists to win over 
right and left sections of the Bohemian and Moravian people: 
The Wilhelmstrasse use guns—as it did 1,200 
students—but the percussions are heard in 
After the expenditure of much needed funds, the Reich finally 
hundred Czechs to the fascist 
named. Konopasek. 








to colonize Czech 


cooperation 


teich 
energetic 


led 


the 


could on some 


neutral nations. 
succeeded in rallying a few 
“Viajka” group led by Rys and a former 
Last month Vlajka staged four meetings under 
Gestapo protection—but the Czechs put the 
fascist side-shows in the category of trolley 
cars and cigarettes and boycotted all of them. 
The last of these “demonstrations” was held in 
the 4,000-seat Lucerna Hall, and was attended 
by some 300 Czechs and several hundred Ges- 
tapo guards in uniform. 

Smeral and Gottswald arrived in 
just time to the Christmas 
Czech underground leaders. Since 
two Stalinites have been 07 
with dismal results—a minute 
Given the run of Czechia, the Communists were permitted meetings 
in Prague, Olomouc, Ostrava—the net result was no more 
gratifying to the Wilhelmstrasse than were the Fascist sessions. 

Then the Stalinites called off other meetings on the pretext 
that such demonstrations would cause clashes with the Fascists. 
Communist leaflets and small newspapers—printing attacks on 
“British and French imperialism’ and the Czech anti-Nazi move- 
ment led by President Benes—are distributed throughout the 
protectorate with the benign the belly-kicking S.S. 
men. 

Unexpected aid to the underground movement comes from the 
Sudetenland. Formerly a rich and flourishing province, the 
Sudeten sector is now unimaginably impoverished; manufacturing 
districts have become derelict; health spas are ruined; employers 
are bankrupt; and the resources of the district have been trans- 
ferred to Germany. 

The millions of dollars the area exported each year in the form 
of porcelain, leather gloves, textiles, glassware, musical instru- 
ments and toys have been cut off; a the annexation, foreign 
trade collapsed. 

From underground Germany to an important British newspaper 
comes the following report: 

“No longer do enthusiastic multitudes demonstrate in the 
streets; no longer do hysterical men and women agitate in 
favor of the Nazi movement. The enthusiasm is over, for 
the once lovely Sudetenland is in ruins. 

“No longer are the Czechs, the Socialists, or the Jews held 
responsible for the little inconveniences of life; these are for- 
gotten, for life is growing intolerable. If they could, the 
Sudeten Germans would cry again for liberation—this time 
from Hitler and his gang; but they must be silent. Only 
in their hearts can they curse their folly in allowing them- 
selves to be seduced by traitors who have since been well 
rewarded.” 
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Close cooperation has been effected 
and Allied labor movements through the machinery of the Interna- 
tional Trade Unions. The National Council 
of Laboi Sir Walter Citrine and some aides to Helsinki, 
where he is hel in the effective military and 
non-military aid to Finland’s forces. 
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Kuusinen, Moscow’s “Finnish President,” 
Alone Survived Comintern Purges 


ARIS. (Passed by the Censor.—There are quite a number 

strange figures among the many foreigners in Moscow 
whose upkeep is being paid for with the money of the Rus- 
sian peasants and workingmen. One of the most disgraceful 
and ignominious persons among those courtiers of the Krem- 
lin who are provided for by the Soviet budget, is a certain 
Otto Wilhelm Kuusinen. By the grace of God and Joseph 
Stalin he now has become the chief of the so-called ‘People’s 
Government of Finland” in Terijoeki. 

Otto Kuusinen who was born in 1881, never learned a trade 
or a profession. He has been active special field only, 
in the political arena. He is a professional politician. His 
political career began in the ranks of Finnish Social Demo- 
erats before the World War. In 1917 he became a Com- 
munist and joined the elite guards of the Third International. 

* * 


in one 


| 1918, when the Finnish Communist uprising was com- 
pletely defeated, a few Finnish Communist refugees in 
Moscow formtd a small political body to which they gave 
the proud name “Communist Party of Finland.” This event 
took place in August 1918. Kuusimen the leader cf 
that rather unimportant group whose continued existence 
was based only upon the fact that they were paid by the 
Soviet Government. 

This small body which in fact 
party, proved to be unable to carry out any underground 
activities in Finland. So some other Finnish Communist 
comrades tried out a different experiment. In 1920 a “Fin- 
nish Socialist Worker’s Party” founded. They preferred 
to give that innocent name to a disguised Communist or- 
ganization. For ten years it moderate, 
early as a liberal political group actually 
adherents among the Finnish working and peasant popula- 
tion. Its outspoken moderation and—last but not least—an 
enormous amount of financial subsidies from Moscow enabled 
that camouflaged pro-Soviet agency to get 107,000 votes in 
the general election of 1927 and 128,000 votes in the election 
of 1929. 

But one year later a sudden and 
stroyed it nearly completely. In the elections of 1930 the 
-proud “Socialist Worker’s Party of Finland” received ex- 
actly 11,000 votes. That means that, in the short time of 
12 months the party had lost 11/12 of its former strength. 
What had happen was that the Finnish Government had 
discovered that, the party was nothing more than a dis- 
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arty is outlawed in Finland. 
actions may have contributed to the sudden collapse of the 
Worker’s 
Nobody of course can blame the Finnish Government for 
In dangerous times every 
be forced to assume similar measures in self defense against 

foreign agression and against traitors who serve the inter- in 
the 
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in the party headquarters in Moscow. 
sition had arisen against Kuusinen and his followers. 


It therefore had taken. certain ad- 
it, because officially 
Those legal 


perhaps typical Stalinist way. 


nish Communist Party, 
Party.” that Kuusinen was then out of town. 
democratic state may of his own comrades. 

After that trifling “incident” 
Moscow was officially dissolved. 
government of a hostile 
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FINNISH WORKINGMEN FACE RUSSIAN TROOPS 


opposition solved the party quarrel in a very summary and 
On that 
murdered all members of the Central Committee of the Fin- 
who were at hand. 
That was the only 
reason for his escape from wholesale slaughter at the hands 


the Finnish Communist Party 
The 
other governmental jobs in various departments. 

was sent into the Bureau of the Third International. 
employed there not as a leading secretary of course, but as 
His career 
exactly the general development of the ruling government * * * 
safely say that Kuusinen during 
the first following years was a simple government employee; 
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By Boris Souuarine 
Former Secretary of the Comintern 


” 


“house porter. 

In the bureau of the Third International he had to serve 
under many masters. At the beginning it was Zinoviev, 
later on Bukharin, and finally Stalin. After every change at 
the top, Kuusinen was quick and strong in condemning his 
former superior as a wrecker, a saboteur, and a traitor who 
deserved the death sentence. Kuusinen followed diligently 
every new turn of Stalin’s policy, which certainly was not so 
survivors got easy. If it means good Soviet-Russian policy today, to do the 
Kuusinen utmost to be always at the side of the winner, Kuusinen may 

He was be called an efficient Soviet politician. He succeeded indeed 
in escaping every purge, a fact which in itself is quite re- 
markable. 


day they simply 


It just happened 


later followed 

URING a whole serious of purges, the personnel of the 

Communist International actually has been wiped out 
completely. It seems that one man alone was able to sur- 
vive, Otto Kuusinen. Nobody will be able to tell you why. 
But his survival now is an established fact, because he is 
being advertised as the “President of the People’s Govern- 
ment of Finland.” 

I happen to know that contemptible and mediocre fellow. 
He really is a nonentity. His colleagues and his comrades 
are laughing at him. His superiors are treating him in the 
same way they treat an unimportant servant or an inferior 
agent. Moreover those government officials in Moscow who 
have met him know that nowadays Kuusinen is a common 
drunkard and a complete idiot, who is quite unable to per- 
form any real government work. Nobody is able to explain 
just why a man of the poor quality of Otto Kuusinen has 
been singled out by Stalin to be exhibited to the World on 
the Finnish stage. Perhaps there nobody else. 

This man Kuusinen of course will strictly obey every Mos- 
cow order. He will move exactly on the very line drawn 
up by the rulers in the Kremlin. It is well known that some 
government chiefs in the so-called Soviet Republics in Cen- 
tral-Asia, who have been appointed by Stalin to the proud 
rank of a “People’s Commissariat” are actually illiterate. 
They are unable therefore to read Moscow’s written orders. 

In Finland illiteracy is practically unknown. So Stalin 
had to find out a kindred type. He made a perfect selection. 
A drunkard, despised by everybody who knows him, is now 
Stalin’s puppet in Finland. The country over which he is 
going to rule, has not yet been conquered however. Let 
us hope that Otto Kuusinen never will enter Helsinki. 
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Dozens of atrocious murders of 
Republicans had already been committed by 
who without doubt were “Germans.” 
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exclaims in his 


HEN Hitler immediately discovers the “true facts.” He 
Now no- 


second historical pronunciamento: “This is a sign from Heaven. 
body will prevent us from stamping out Communism with an iron fist.” To 
the representative of the London Daily Express Hitler declares: “You are a 
witness of the beginning of a new and great epoch. This fire is the initiation 
of it.” 

Only two hours after the start of the 
invade the building of the Social-Democratic 
They carry away the edition which was ready for 

This is indeed the end of the Social Democratic press in Germany. An 
official decree explains that the accused Dutchman van der Lubbe “has con- 
fessed a Communist-Social Democratic plot to burn the Reichstag building.” 
Large numbers of Communists and Social Democratic leaders are arrested during 
the same night. 

The conspirators continue their work. They lie to the German 
They accuse their political opponents of having committed the crime which they 
themselves have carried out. They lie to their German National coalition mem- 
bers and to the old president Hindenburg. The German National party leader 
Oberfohren commits suicide on learning the true facts. 

Other well-known personalities of the former regime are 
They prefer to continue receiving their salaries and allowances without scruples. 


and policemen 
Berlin. 


fire, storm troopers 
newspaper Vorwaerts in 
distribution. 
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The Burning Truth 


HERE has been much talk in recent montis that 

Allied war on Hitler is merely camouflage. In many 
circles, including those sincerely isolationist, there is a 
belief that London and Paris merely mark time while 
secret negotiations in smoke filled rooms prepare for 
the ascension to power of Field Marshal Hermann 
Goering, poobah of Nazidom. 

The Allies deny this. So do the neutral observers who 
report that Allied headquarters think Goering as much 
a Nazi as his fuehrer. 

There is no better test of what a warring nation 
thinks than a close examination of what the censor permits to escape his 
blue pencil. 

Hermann Rauschning’s recent book on the rise of National Socialism 
has made the former Danzig Senatorial president one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on the Third Reich. 

Last month the French censor permitted the Paris Soir to print an 
article by Rauschning in which was revealed new evidence showing that 
Goering was directly responsible for the Reichstag fire. 

In the accompanying dispatch, written in Paris, Friedrich Stampfer 
analyzes Goering’s character as exposed by the light of the Reichstag fire. 
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Premier Dissolves Canadian Parliament 
In Bid for One-Man Rule Until April 
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at this time to give an account of 
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had been election will 
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everyone 


government was 
Parl 
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polished explanation in the after- 


from cism in Parliament and iament 


sudden 


that the Hepburn-Drew pressure 


main reason for his tinuous session since the 


untry. Perhaps his own words coming to the point where we are 


council” some of which are taking 
critical speeches from right of 
and Mr. the rights of 
Why 


ked: “Do we t to- secrecy? Mr. 


dissolved Parliament so 


freedom of speech, assembly, 


Parliament are 
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It is a remarkable fact that nearly all high officials and generals, who of course 
know the truth now, have continued to serve the dictatorship which began its 
governmental action by such crimes. 
+ * * 
NOTHER act of the before the 
government 
short time later 


historical begins with the trial 

Federal Supreme Court. With remarkable cynicism Hitler’s 
publishes a decree ordering capital punishment for arson. <A 
the trial against van der. Lubbe and four accomplices opens. Hitler and Goering 
want five men executed for the crime they themselves have committed. 

Then the ministers Goering and Goebbels Now they add 
perjury to their previous acts What a now Prussian 
prime minister, who a few months earlier had boasted to Rauschning about his 
own crime, stands up. 

He takes the oath lies to the judge of the 
first moment I was convinced that this 
criminals were members of the Communist 
Dimitroff: “You are a 
Reichstag. You will be 

Thus the German people are 
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sal culprits! At that trial the Supreme Court 
five accused men. The four Communists were acquitted 
was condemned to death and later executed. 

Since that time a remarkable about the crime has 
Germany. No state attorney and no judge ever case again. 
difficult to learn why. 
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as well as the statesmen of Europe for six years. , 
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much would be 


even more wicked character than Hitler 
Look at that president of the Reichstag who sets fire to the Reichst 
at that police minister who kills other 
in the stand who under 
his master, Hitler. 

There can be little doubt that now the final period of a terrible regime 
has come. The political actions of those criminals have They 
have brought about the great war. which their was bound 
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“Lo the Poor Miner” 


Morgan Interests Set to Smear 
Gov't St. Lawrence Project 


By BRYCE OLIVER 


News Commeniucor at Station WEVD, New York 


Y point of its effect upon the lives and prosperity of the Americans, and the future of 
the nation itself, a treaty now nearing the signing stage between the United States and 
Canada is probably the most important international treaty ever to be placed before the 


Senate for ratification. 


The Senate has ratified many treaties with foreign nations—every one of them de- 
vised for the benefit of the actual owners of land industry and influence. The St. Law- 


rence Waterways Treaty, now 
nearing the announcement stage, 
is the first treaty devised between 
the United States and a foreign 
nation for the benefit of the 
masses, as opposed to the classes. 
For this reason it is destined to 
mobilize certain sections of 
ownership and management for a 
finish fight against it. 
Announcement that the treaty 
is in final form may come any day 
now—in fact, almost any hour. 
This week it was announced that 
the Canadians have been won over 
to it completely, and the Macken- 
zie King Government, under fire 
for stupid blunderings in Cana- 
da’s war program, will use it in 
the election campaign as a sample 
of that government's patriotic 
and democratic purposes. 
This is unfortunate—that 
the arguments to be made by the 
Canadian Government in favor of 
the treaty—from the standpoint 
of the chances for success of the 
treaty in the coming debate in the 
Senate. Opponents of the treaty 
will be able to say: “Look! It is 
so good for Canada, then it must 
“be bad for us.” And some people 
will believe: 
* 


Utility Chiefs 
Direct Drive 
PPOSITION to the treaty on 
this side of the border will 
as customarily the case when spe- 
cial interest fights public interest 

—take on a_ hypocritical form. 
Leader of the attack on the pro- 
visions will be the coal industry. 
We will be told that the St. 
Lawrence waterway will reduce 
the amount of coal in use, and 
look at the thousands of coal min- 
ers who will be thrown out of 
work. England and—after the 
war—Germany will take our 
Canadian coal market away from 
us, thousands of coal 
miners will be out of 
work. Lo, the poor miner! 
This will the the 
appeal to the nation. 

Today, a A. A. Berle. 
American negotiator, prepares 
signing at Ottawa, 
the owners of American coal are 
preparing ask American 
people to weep for the poor coal 
miner. And the American people, 
whose memories are rather short, 
will completely forget that the 
coal owners who now us to 
weep, haven’t been slow to shoot 
down lo, the poor coal miner every 
little while when “Lo” sought a 
little more for himself through 
labor organization. 

But the coal owners, who are a 
passing anyhow (partly 
beeause coal itself is passing) 
will be only the Charley Mce- 
Carthys of the laments. 
Edgar Bergens will be 
tunate gentlemen 
trol and manipulate the electric 
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company securities. These gentle- 
men have a neat problem before 
them—how to. convince’ the 
American people that the St. 
Lawrence waterway would be bad 
for the people. And the decision 
has been reached to appeal to the 
people on behalf of Lo, the Poor 
Coal Miners. 
x + * 


ERE worked 
out in 
lations conferences, 
sprung on a_ tearful 
through the lips of 
in the Senate: 
While it may (the 
mouthpiece is now to 
be talking) —while it may be tru 
that the waterway will give the 
Middle West farmer cheap trans- 
portation to tidewater, it is also 
true that this will take away busi- 
from the railroads, both 
Was eastward stward 


important of all, will 


is the story, as 
important public re- 
before it is 
public 
mouthpieces 


be true 
supposed 


ness 
and we 
and, most 
enable foreign nations to ship 
goods direct to the Middle West 
and lower the prices of these for- 
eign goods to the injury of the 
home folks. (By home folks the 
mouthpiece will try to make you 
think that he means the millions, 
not owners of the industries). 

The mouthpiece will then go on 
that the government is 
manufacture cheap elec- 


the 
to say 

to 
tric power by means of the water- 
ways dams. The amount of 
power will be six to seven million 
current. 


be 


going 


horsepower of electric 
This current will 
manufactured in 
The result 
crease the market 
thirty to thirty-five million tons 
annually. This will throw thou- 
sands of miners out of work. The 


longer 
plants 

to de- 
from 


no 
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will 
Will 


for coal 


coal. be 


primed to 
will 


mouthpiece will also be 
that the waterway 
permit the cheap importation of 
oil from South American nation 


protest 


thus creating still more competi- 
tion 
“Lo, 

The 
campaign, 


the 


for coal. It all sums up to 
the Poor Miner.” 

lobbying and publicity 
now all prepared to 
announcement of the 


blast of 


direction 


meet 
treaty publicity, 
is under of 
Chesapeake Corporation, which is 
a system of railroad, coal and real 
estate dominated by J. 
P. Morgan & Company, just 
as much sympathy for Lo 


with a 
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securities 
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about 
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needed. 


the Poor Coal Miner as a half wit 
Hottentot dozing in a Hudson's 
Bay blanket under the mid-day 
sun. But this gives a real clue to 
the real motive of the fight 
against the treaty. 
Weep Crocodile 
Tears for Miners 
(CERSAPEARS Corporation is 
dominated by Morgan & 
And Morgan & Com- 
pany also dominate—well, well, 
our old friends, the Niagara & 
Hudson Corporation and the New 
York City power systems which 
control the price of electricity to 


Company. 


you, and you, and you. 

Now the Niagara & Hudson 
Corporation has no objection 
whatsoever to using hvdro power 
to make electricity. They never 
have cried their eyes out betore 
about Lo the Poor Coal Miner 
when they could use water power 
instead of coal. But now they are 
preparing to weep buckets of 
tears, and possibly the reason is 
that the building of the water- 
ways must be paid for, and the 
only practical way of paying for 
it is to let it pay for itself by the 
generating of power - 
seven million horsepower of it, 
and so cheap to make that the 
government would be a_ high- 
binder if it charged than 
three cents a kilowatt hour for it. 

What that's do to 
Morgan & Company power, sold 
to millions of families at from six 
to fifteen cents a kilowatt hour is 
the real cause of the tears. 

The facts of the waterway are 
that cheap power will permit the 
and the manufacture of much 
more equipment; the 
waterways will cheapen the cost 
of products delivered to the great 
breadbasket of the nation, enable 
cighteen million farmers to com- 
pete on better terms in the world 
markets. In a im- 
the facilities of 
nation to distribute its 
among all of he 
people instead of the favored few. 

And Lo the Poor Miner? 

What of him? . Well, it’s 
perfectly that American 
mining cannot much longer 
hope to meet exorbitant financial 
burdens, distribution and 
diminishing supply forever. There 
is only one eventual answer—an 
answer which capital 
answer but hates 
That is, that coal must 
be produced on a basis 
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Blind Alleys 


hild Labor Cripples Kids 
Mentally, Physically for Life 





N spite of the great diminution of child labor 

in certain fields—there are today at least 
three-fourths of a million children in a great 
variety of occupations. 

The excellent provisions of the Wages and 
Hours Act prohibit the shipment in interstate 
commerce of goods made in establishments in 
which child labor has been emploved within 
30 days prior to dispatching. This applies 
mainly to children under 16, but in hazarucus 
occupations, to those under 18. 

There are exemptions for children employed 
in agriculture while not legally required to 
attend school; for child actors; and for child- 
ren employed by their parents, except in 
manufacturing and mining. The Children’s 
Bureau can exempt children 14-16 for work 
(except manufacturing and mining) that does 
not interfere with school or health. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau is the ageney 
which administers the child labor laws and 
cooperates with state and local offices in en- 
forcing them. 

The Wages and Hours Act. while doing 
away with child labor in factories, mines, mills 
and canneries that ship goods beyond state 
boundaries. has left several categories of child 
labor largely unprotected; those of agricul- 
ture, street trades, some intrastate industries 
and personal and domestic service. 

Sweated home work, although illegal, con- 
tinues to some extent. It is difficult to control 
but is generally considered .o be on the way 
out. The Children’s Bureau plans some in- 
vestigations and consequent ruling to remove 
minors of 16 and 17 from employments found 
hazardous. At present only one such ruling 
exists, barring minors from the manufacture 
of explosives. 

How many will eventually be removed from 
such work it is impossible to say. Even the 
jobs not classed as dangerous have their quota 
of young victims who are run over, who fall 
from trucks, who are crippled by insufficiently 
guarded machinery. 

* * * 

ACH of the categories that still absorb 

thousands of child laborers from 6-16 has 
its special conditions destructive of the life a 
great democracy should offer its children. In 
the street trades the boys who distribute and 
sell newspapers, of whom some 250,000 are 
under 16, form the largest group and a pe- 
culiar problem. 

Regulation of their labor has repeatedly 
been balked by the insistence of the news- 
papers that they are not employees but “little 
merchants” or “independent contractors” who 
buy and sell their papers outright. In some 
states newsboys, as employees, would be en- 
titled to compensation in case of accident. As 
“little merchants” they not. 

In the latter capacity they are also respon- 
sible for collecting the money due, something 
no other industry expects of its deliverymen, 
a time-consuming and disheartening job which 
often leaves them in the red after a week of 
hard work. Long and late hours in all weath- 
ers, irregular or skipped meals, traffic hazards, 
the frequentation of undesirable neighbor- 
hoods make paper-selling a type of child labor 
that cries for regulation. 

The fiction that 
merchants” is a cynical 
now sentimental tradition 
individualism, a hangover 
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Rirth Controls 


By MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 


MOTHER of 21 children leaned in the de 


rural South Carolina, the latest of her 


as she made this confession to the 
“No, Ma’am, I don’t want no more 
she lowered her voice— “‘I ain’t wanted the 
A deaf-mute mother of children 
main road, carrying her youngest, so 
the birth control clinic, 


arms, 
nurse: 


seven 
the 
into town and visit 

Because South Carolina has just made | 
these mothers hav 
enable them to 
“child spacing” 
of Health last 


its publie heaith service, 
vice that 
childbearing. A 
by the State Board 


have a rest 
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March, 
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Will 


every county of the state, having been endorsed by each county and 


district medical society. Contraceptive mate 
to destitute The North Carolina 
led the similar program 


patients. 
way with a 
New York, signed by eleven rural mothers 
and asking for birth control clinical service 
not soon be answered. In New York 
are still supported by private funds and mo 
in the larger cities, 
+ * * 


NLY by making birth control available 


agencies can it speedily and effectively reach the families that 
Morris, general director of t] 


need it most, Dr. Woodbridge E. 
Birth Control Federation of America, point 
tion’s annual meeting, held last week in Ney 


that during 1940 three other states will probably join t 


by making contraception a part of public h 


the greatest obstacles to the adoption of such 


she 


State Board of Health 
launched in 
On the other hand, a recent petition from St. Lawrence County, 


State, 


frontier which lingers in our psychology and 
customs long after it has disappeared from 
our geography and economic realities. Of 
late, efforts have been made in several states 
to regulate the hours of newsboys and raise 
or establish an age limit, but a 14-year mini- 
mum is still an exception. 
Some 70,000 children 
full or part time jobs in 
of intrastate industries, 


under 16 are doing 
a motley assortment 
hotels, restaurants, 





et AP = ghee Chae 
News item: AFL reports 9,000,000 
men unemployed. 


beauty parols, barber shops, bowling alleys, 
laundries, cleaning and dyeing establishments, 
bakeries, repair garages, theaters, 
offices, retail stores and domestic service. 

The aim of the Natidnal Child Labor Com- 
mittee is not to bar such work entirely for 
children under 16, but to ban it during school 
hours and establish a 14-year minimum for 
labor outside those hours. The Committee 
also seeks to regulate hours, night work and 
general conditions of children’s employment. 


shops, 


N this connection.a recent study as to the 
effect of employment outside of school hours 
on the scholastic standing of the pupils of 
Haaren High School, New’ York City, is illu- 
minating. 

Slightly more than 21° worked outside 
their homes from less than 12 hours weekly 
to 54. More than half worked 18 hours or 
more. Over a hundred worked more than 36. 

The report points out, added to the hours 
of schol and homework, this makes a heavy 
burden. Too heavy, evidently, since school 
records of working students are found 
consistently poorer than those of non-workers. 
Furthermore 10% more of the latter passed 
all subjects each term. 

Other such surveys should made, and 
not only with respect to high schools. In most 
states children of elementary school age may 
work outside of school hours. 

A batch of such surveys would prove what 
is already clear, yet they are important for it 
unfortunate necessity of social move- 
ments to prove over and over what every- 
body knows or should know. On the one hand 
our schools are insufficiently financed, under- 


to be 
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of 63 living children, 
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By Clara Gruening Stillman 


economic 
“if labor looks forward to a planned society with production and 
distribution correlated to each other, then it would be foolish not 
to think in terms of the planned family 
parenthood, the menace of excessive childbearing 
to the health of both mother and child. the possible graduation of 
the child deprived of parental care into delinquency and crime, are 
srime and costly products of ignorance which labor as a community 
ignore. 

“Working-class families do as 
but by ineffective and sometimes injurious means, and too 
often at the sacrifice of that happy mutual relationship which is 
so essential to family life and race building,” 
“It is essential that the less privileged groups of the community 
have avaliable clinics, doctors and reliable means at moderate costs 
so that they will no longer be 
drug store sales-clerks, the 
latrine stickers, and the purveyors of dubious 
articles of ‘feminine 


nygi 





equipped and overcrowded. 

On the other we are increasing the rate of 
retardation and imbuing many pupils with’a 
sense of inferiority and hostility to study, the 
natural result of continued failure at school 
and a waste both of school and human re- 
sources. 

The profound incongruities of our employ- 
ment situation are reflected in our educational] 
system, in which younger pupils, drained by 
outside work, cannot take what the schools 
offer, and older youth, able and eager to work, 
continue at school and college because they 
cannot find work to do. 

7 * _ 
agriculture 
Here again 


HE 500,000 child laborers in 


form much the largest group. 
gre snaeto! conditions. 

Agriculture is seasonal, denending in vast 
areas on migratory workers. Migrant laborers 
are often employed on the family system. The 
parents must offer the children’s labor to get 
the job. 

Wages are low that every member of 
the family must work to get a subsistence or 
But the labor of 
thn children is it is assumed 
ihat they are employed by their parents. Their 
Work, cuererore, Is ard LO regulate. 

Families travel long distances in their di- 
lapidated jalopies on unreliable promises of 
work. Filthy and crowded quarters are the 
rule; schooling is lost; and if the family is 
stranded, it is not eligible for relief anywhere. 

A vitally important bill to deal with this 
situation has been introduced by Congressman 
Voorhis. It is known as H.R. 2795 and amends 
the Social Security Act by “Grants to States 
for Aid to Transients.” 

To qualify for this grant a state must adopt 
a plan for needy transients which is acceptable 
to the Social Security Board. It also provides 
checks to the influx of transients from states 
with low relief standards to states with high 
ones. 

The idea of agriculture is a pleasing one 
to many people. They think of it as healthy 
outdoor work. They have a romantic notion 
that anything that has to do with “Nature” is 
beneficial. Well, it is often backbreaking work 
in a broiling sun or with feet in a swamp, 
picking hops, cotton, fruit, nuts, vegetables, 
from sunup to sundown. 

It doesn’t fit children for better jobs either. 
Child labor jobs are blind alleys. They lead 
nowhere. 

When we turn from considering the prob- 
lem in an impersonal way we come up against 
the individual children. Heres’ a boy of 11 
picking beans 8-10 hours a day on a truck 
farm; here’s a 6-year old picking hops; here 
are boys 13-15 working in bakeries all night 
five nights a week for $5. 

Here’s one who lost both arms in a dough- 
mixing machine; here’s one who was crippled 
for life by falling off a crowded truck that was 
carting him and many others to farm work. 

But why go on? One can multiply such 
instances many hundred times over. These 
the grapes of wrath pressed out of the 
lives of real children. 

Much hard unremitting work has been done 
to change this situation to the point where it 
is today. And much more must be done to 
sweep it away entirely. This is the business 
of every citzen. 
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Sentiment for Planned Families 
Sweeps Nation Despite Church 


educational director of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
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‘yous he expressed the belief that birth control cannot be 
” regarded as a cure for unemployment or an alternative to re- 


and social ills, Mr. Starr pointed out: 


The agony and waste 


a matter of fact practise birth 


Mr. Starr continued. 
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This Week on the Stage © 


FUN AND FREEDOM 
“THE MALE ANIMAL,’ by Jas. 
Thurber and Elliott Nugent. 

We know that the female is 
more deadly than the trousers 
wearer of the family; but Profes- 
sor Turner shows a man can turn 
a table or two—even overturn a 
table or two—hoiwever meek he 
may seem. It all happens in the 
interests of academic freedom— 
or is it love?—or is it football?— 
in the comedy of mid-western col- 
lege life called “The Male Ani- 
mal,” in which the second of the 
a authors also plays the title 


ar 

Football and the classics meet 
in deadly opposition; nay, foot- 
ball and culture, football and so- 
cial consciousness. The trustees 
are strongly in favor of football; 
the women in the play about 
fifty-fifty in their sympathies. 

Professor Turner is in a great 
tangle with wife, football star, 
and academic freedom; but he 
sticks to his decision to read to 
his English class, as a model of 
English prose, Vanzetti’s last let- 
ter. What saves him from dis- 
missal is the trustees’ discovery 
that on the petition to keep. the 
professor are the names of the 
stars of the team! 

It’s all in good fun, mild as a 
college atmosphere might pro- 
duce, with Dean Damon manag- 
ing to make one stalwart stand 
(his first in forty years) before 
he runs home for his Ovaltine. 
The authors, trying to combine 





Selena Rovle 








Radio 
playing 
radio 





favorite 
the leads in 
serials, “A 
and “Hilda 
M.D.” 


Stage nay 
currently 

two popular 
Woman of Courage” 


now 


Hope, 





a drawing room comedy with the 
social significance of academic 
freedom, have crossed their legs 
on the two stools, for a smiling 
session that gets nobody indig- 
nant nor overwhelmingly amused. 
They open the curtain brightly, 
with Amanda Randolph as one of 
those silently bewildered and 
dumbly protesting maids that 
have helped win laughs on our 
stages; the rest of the cast 
combine the comedy cuteness and 
the problem play earnestness. But 


the two together are not quite 
real, leaving the Male Animal to 


and start all his 
under the deft 
the female. 


scratch himself, 
troubles anew 
management of 





WORLD WITHOUT END 
“EARL CARROLL’S' VANI- 

TIES.”’Music and Lyrics by 

Dorcas Cochran == Charles 

Rosoff. At the St. James. 

The current iia of Earl 
Carroll (if this is printed in 
time) calls itself ‘America’s 
greatest revue.’ It plays in the 
3roadway sector, on 44th Street. 
But one recalls the three tailors 


on the same street in London. 
One put a sign out: “Best tailor 
in the Empire.” The second 
countered with a poster: “Best 
tailor in London.” The third was 
modest; he merely hung out a 
shingle: 3est tailor on the 
block.” But Ear] Carroll made 
sure; he has trade-marked the 
slogan: “Most beautiful girls in 


the world!” 

It is sad to see talent not given 
full chance for its growth. The 
present production is rich in in- 
dividual talent. There are a half 
dozen skits, sketches, and per- 
formers whose work is delight- 
fully entertaining. Jerry Lester 
and Johnny Woods are winning 
personalities, with comic lines and 
impersonations. The Nonchalants 
kid their acrobatics amusingly, as 


do the tumbling ladies of the sec- 
ond half. 
Lela Moore brings from bur- 


lesque an effective two-persons-in- 
one dance. From burlesque also is 
the strip tease that teases us as 
part of the high jinks Professor 
Lamberti lambasts from his xylo- 
phone. Ygor and Tanya in their 
specialty dance reveal some diffi- 
cult swings of the lady in the air. 
And the figures of the “most beau- 
tiful girls in the world’ are worth 
the difference. 

All the ingredients are there— 
but the mixture didn’t jell. Plum 
pudding. juicy, sweet raisins, 
fresh bits of meat, well spiced— 
but the whole is without savor. 
It , be that some Ear! ¢ 
roll’s Pet were borrowed by the 





of 


sar- 


PAGNOL HAPPIER IN FRANCE— 
WON’T COME TO HOLLYWOOD 


“JT sometimes envy the Amer- 
ican film producer who doesn’t 
have to worry about expenses and 
who, if the script calls for caviar 
and diamonds, will lavish caviar 
and diamonds without hesita- 
tion,” declared Marcel Pagnol, 
producer of “Harvest,” in a recent 
interview. “In France,” he con- 
tinued, ‘ quite different. A 
successful producer usually a 
good accountant. I’m afraid my 
rigorous training in France would 
leave me quite lost with a Holly- 
wodo budget at my disposal.” 

Pagnol, whose studio in Mar- 
seille is the mecca of French film 
fans, can’t understand why Amer- 
icans are amazed when he tells 
them the widely acclaimed “Har- 
vest” cost less than $75,000 to 
produce. Shrugging his shoulders, 
he states expressively, “a thrifty 
Frenchman will never spend a 
million, when he can produce the 


‘it's 


is 


at his pipe, the famous French 
producer mused, “I prefer work- 
ing in an older country where the 
tempo of life is a bit slower and 
more reflective.” He agreed re- 
garding the technical and finan- 
cial advantages of Hollywood, but 
warned against one serious limi- 
tation of our methods. “If the 
mind of the American movie audi- 
ence is still in swaddling clothes, 
it is because it has been fed a 
dribbling diet of mush and milk 
stories. The public wants to grow 
up. The acclaim shown foreign 
films of superior strength and be- 
auty is indicative of the Amer- 
ican appetite for mature ‘film 
themes. The American film in- 
dustry will fulfill its great prom- 
ise only when they discard their 
shop-worn estimates of the Amer- 
ican public.” 

“In France,” he continued, “the 
task of wi Me cinema that is 





same product for one tenth the art is not obstructed by the need 
cost.” for big profits. The Gods upon 

Pagnol doubts whether he’ll Monmartre mean more to a 
ever work in Hollywood. Punctu- French director than Mammon in 
ating his words with slow puffs _ the box office.’ 

THAT GOLDEN TOUCH 

There are those who think a _ atre, likes to be producing all the 
theatrical producer’s foremost time. The combination repeatedly 
contribution to the advancement overwhelms even those who know 


of the drama is the presentation 
of good plays—and there’s a 
point there; there is definitely 
a point there. But periods much 
too frequently arrive when there 
is no manuscript worthy of pro- 


duction while the theatre con- 
tinues to be in need of strong 


general sustenance. John Golden, 
involved as of this season in the 
sponsorship of Gertrude Lawr- 
ence in Samson  Raphaelson’s 
“Skylark” at the Morosco The- 





Broadway productions while this 
company was in Hollywood. Or 
the other way around. The fact 
is that much of it seems old. 
And more seems’ out-moded. 
Merely to have pretty figures in 
gay gowns stand on the stage, 
however bright a showing it may 


make, no longer makes a show. 

The swing of a quick, alert 
mind is required; the impelling 
force of a personality, to give 
pace and coherence and life to 
the evening as a unit. Other- 


wise, there is tinkling, there are 


clanging cymbals and swaying 
forms—but the forms are with- 


out fulfillment of spirit. Some of 
the numbers, it is true, look and 
sound like amateur hour on the 
radio. But most of the individual 
tems are lively and entertaining. 


All they need is a good man to 
pump life into the chorus num- 
bers and to bind the evening with 
personality, taste and skill. 

Lacking that, Earl Carroll’s “V 
Lacking that, Earl Carroll’s 
new “Vanities” struggle in vain. 








Anti-Nazi Allies Prepared to 
Take Offensive in Balkans 


(Continued from Page One) 


only if he had no doubts of efficient military aid 


And these days that is Romania.. While the from the Allies in the case of combined Russo- 
world, for the last months, mistakenly was German agression. And that is the point where 
waiting for Nazi agression against the Scan- the Finnish developments become more and 
dinavian states, students of Hitler’s peculiar more an almost final test of the entire Euro- 
strategy could safely risk the guess, that the pean war. 

next headline-news would come from the The issue is simple enough: without quick 
Balkans. and completely convincing evidence of powerful 


First of all, Nazi 
manian oil production under 
control; 
not get more than one-tenth of 


tion’s petroleum—less than 700,000 tons a year. 
For more than 85 per cent of Romanian oil pro- 
companies 


duction is controlled by 


Germany must have 
the Reich’s direct 
on the basis of normal trade 


Ro- British and 


would not could prevent it. 


the Balkan na- 


in Finland), if 
which are 


French 
tomania will yield. 


If Hitler repeats the 
mitted in the case of Poland (and Stalin copied 
he looses nerve 
the whole thing by one single, rough blow, 


neutrals, 
blunder 


aid to attacked 
Only a new Nazi 


fatal stupidity he com- 


and tries, to get 
then 


owned, directly or indirectly, by French and he may become involved in a battle, the out- 
British capital; and the Allies have already come of which nobody can foresee. But if he 
bought a large part of the remaining 15 per chooses the manner in which he so’ successfully 


cent of the output. 

But Germany, in one normal 
(in which the 
of oil, genuine and artificial) 
than 3.5 million tons. 


With a yearly production of almost 7 
tons, Romania is too great a temptation. Ger- 
many, if she were in possession of all Romania’s 

















teich produces 2.3 million tons 
, must import more 


conquered 
slow, cautious 
promises, 
and Romania’s o 
Allies are still 


year of peace 


million 


Austria 
combination 
then he 
il. 
resolved 
awaiting the blows which have struck them and 
then responding in good time,” 
mulated it so excellently. 


Czecho-Slovakia, that 
of pressure and 
may get Carol’s co-operation 

But only of course, if the 
“to continue merely 


and 


as Churchill for- 


oil (plus probably one million tons imported There are rumors that General Gamelin suc- 
from Russia), would have 100 per cent more ceeded in convincing the Allied governments 
than her peace-time needs—and because of the that the “war in earnest” must begin now, and 
lack of full military action, her requirements in Europe’s South-East—hence Churchill’s prov- 
would thus be amply met. But in a single year ocating declaration. General Weygand, the chief 
of serious modei mechanized warfare, Ger- of France’s armies in the Near East, has just 
many would need 35 million tons—three times returned from conferences at Paris which are 
the combined Romanian and German output reported to have been decisive. A combination 
plus the entire Russian export. of sure Turkish support and Allied military in- 
Threat May Be Sufficient tervention could make it possible for Romania 
It is not at all certain that Hitler would have to refuse the virtual Nazi ultimatum. Short 
to conquer Romania militarily. Quite possibly of that, nothing can prevent a new “cold” Nazi 
the mere threat would be enough: Romania’s Victory in the Balkans—a victory which easily 
government has already published a decree, by could become fatal to the Allied cause. 
which the British and the French oil companies But it may well be that the Romanian crisis 
in the Balkan state are obliged to sell their oil will bring the great turn-around of Allied pol- 
to Nazi Germany! The desperate diplomatic, fi- icy—and change “wait and see” to “take the 
nancial, vo economic counter-actior France law of action in our own hands.” France and 
and England are now pursuing in Romania do England have, after all, a written treaty which 
not mean much. Face to face with a direct must prevent all aggression against Romanian 
military threat, King Carol would have to independence. It is not necessarily up to Hit- 
make very decision ler to decide when this treaty is to be enforced. 
Paradox ca enough, the Anglo-French posi- The pressure already brought against Romania’s 
tion in Ror uld far better if Hitler government is—for all practical Allied purposes 
were to try iy For in that case virtually equal to downright invasion. Should 
the oil plar lled by the Allies, simply the Allies decide, finally, to take the initiative 
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a chance to avoid Germa 
ernment will prevent st 
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MENCHER, KAZAN SPEAK | 
AT "MILK" SYMPOSIUM 
Max Mencher. 


secreta? y of the 

















Department of Mar! and Al 
raham Kazan, m ger « the 
Amalgamated Houses, will sp< 
at a symposi on “The Grade B 
Milk Controversy” at 8:30 p. m 
this Monday, February 5, in the 
assembly room at 80 Van Cort- 
landt Park South, New York. 
The discussion is 
under the auspices of 





Democratic Branch of 
gamated Houses. The. 
fee is 10 cents, 


Amal- 


admis ssion 





be blown up. But as long 
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his gov- 
al actions mania. And at 
erman demands __ gin to dictate th 


last they 
e laws of action. 


would be 
and spirit of their treaties with Greece 


the letter 
and Ro- 


would 


backed by 


themselves be- 





PACIFIC SUPPLY CO-OP . 
PLANS EXPANSION DRIVE °) 
WALLA Ww ALL A, Wash.—The 
Cooperative, 
by "anaes 





operated 





Oregon, 
has just 
regional] 


n-consumers 1! 
Idaho, 


of 





rton and 


pleted a_ series 
the 
to 
roblems of increasing 
1d to consider ex- 


managers meeti 


gs to discuss 


need to cut credit 


business, 


$ vol ume, ar 





pansion into other commodities 
and services in addition to the 
distribution of petroleum prod- 


ucts which has up to the present 
time- been its chief - activity, 


ANTI-NAZI LEAGUE HITS — 
AFGA, BAYER, WINTHROP 








The Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi 
League this week charged that 
the Afga Ansco Corporation, the 
Bayer Compa and the Winth- 
rop Chemical Company, all al- 
egedly American firms, were 

ked to the corporations of the 
ame name that have been placed 
on the British blacklist. The 
three concerns, the N.A.N.L. re- 


vealed, are controlled by Germany 
despite their statements to the 
contrary. 


him well and imagine they have 
got to the point where they take 
for granted the exhausting en- 
ergy of this man who has flour- 
ished on Broadway for over four 
decades. 

It was just eight years ago 
that Golden paused after a sur- 
vey of the charity organizations 
in the theatre and realized there 


wasn’t one of them, in spite of 
the considerable number, which 
served anybody but actors. What 
about indigent stage-hands, play- 
wrights, directors, wardrobe- 
women? The very quick result 
was the formation by him and 
Rachel Crothers of the Stage 
Relief Fund, which has turned 


into the most popular and active 


and effective of them all. Over 
150 benefits have already been 
given for the organization dur- 


and on 
If will 


ing the ~~ seven year 
February 4 “Skylark” 





They Give Benefit for 
Finnish ae Fund 








and Lynn Fontanne 
their production 
of Shakespeare’s ‘The 
Shrew” to the Alvin 
a week of performance 
5th. 


Altred Lunt 


who will bring 
Taming 
Theatre for 
Saturday, 


lebruary 





perform for them. 

There was the Stage Relief 
Fund: what next? Wandering 
into the Lambs’ Club one after- 
noon he heard that many of 
members needed short-term loans 
which they were sure of paying 
back from imminent engage- 
ments, but there was no central- 
ized spot for arranging this. A 
cheque for $5,000 was promptly 
made out by the aureate Golden— 


1ts 


and the sum continues to this 
day. There is no fee for the loan, 
but it must be returned, not be- 
ing a gift. It comes back only to 
be loaned to others, and in this 
way constitutes a revolving fund. 


Three years ago John Golden 
was in touch with the Dramatists’ 
Guild and learned from them that 
there were some excellent young 
playwrights in circulation who 
couldn’t even get started becanse 
there were no funds to main 
them as they worked on new 
manuscripts. The producer re- 
torted by offering five fellowships 
of $1,000 each to the writer 
selected by a jury. Robert Turney 
and Janet Marshall shared one; 
the remaining four were won by 
George Sklar, Stanley Young, 
Melvin Levy and Philip Lewis. 

It was Golden who gave an out- 
right contribution of $500 to the 
Theatrical Managers, Age nts and 
Treasurers, a trade union then in 
process of organization which 
was deemed by all other produc- 
ers to constitute a menace to their 
livelihood; it is he who maintains 
all manner of writers and theatre 
workers in his many small offices 








out of a sense of obligation to 
laborers in the dramatic vine- 
yard; it is Golden who has kept 


a fixed office staff together longer 
than almost anyone in Times 
preserve continuity and strength 


Square in the determination to 
in the legitimate theatre. In the 
face of all that, it will be ad- 
mitted, the merer production of 
a play is the most casual incident 
in the agitated life of John 
Golden. 


WHITEY ROBERTS 
PROVES POPULAR 


Roberts, the “one-man 
show,” who recently re- 
from a successful coast- 
vaudeville tour, be- 
ing eyed by several Broadway 
producers for comedy roles in 
forthcoming productions. Rob- 
erts has also attracted the at- 
tention of the radio tycoons, and 


Whitey 
comedy 
turned 
to-coast 


is 


if negotiations are completed, 
this Spring should find the co- 


median on a major network pro- 
gram. 


NEW MARCH OF TIME AT 
EMBASSY NEWSREELS 








In “Crisis in the Pacific,” the 
latest March of Time film which 
has moved to the Embassy News- 
ree] Theatres at 50th Street and 
Rockefeller Center, and 72nd St. 
and Broadway, local movie an- 
diences see for the first time 
t new mma facing the U. S. 
in t Kast today, and the 
details U, 3: savy de- 
fer rate ! around 
Gui ca’s tiny island out- 
post i heart of the South 
Pacific area that Japan is now 
seeking to control. 


“LITTLE OLD NEW YORK" 
OPENS AT THE ROXY 








Darryl IF. Zanuck’s production 
of “Littl ld N | York * is the 
new 20th } yx screen at- 
ratction ginning today at the 
toxy Theatre. Adapted to the 
screen from play by Rida 

m Young and the story by 
Jalderston, “Little Old New 
tars Alice Fa Fred Me- 
, Richard Green and also 
da Joyce 
ew Fanchon and Marco 
now headed by St. Clair 
y, also begins today at the 

4 new edition of the Roxy 

News and Pictorial Review com- 


pletes the new Roxy program. 


EUGENE O'NEILL'S 
FAVORITE ACTOR 


discl 











nt sur iose the 

Earl Larimore, the dis- 
American actor who is 

e ith Eva 

nne bbler’”’ 

he gf roles 

E plays 

actor within nemory. 

k theatregoers will re- 

Ving seen him as Sam 

in Strange Inte rlude,” 
Manning in “Mourning Be- 
comes Klectra,’ Marco Polo in 
the play of the same name and 
John Le ¢ in “Days Without 
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Symphony No. 5, Sibelius; 
Scheherazade, | 





SEATS NOW AT 


One of the greatest swimmers 
in the Hawaiian Islands and the 
only a Duke Ke oh i- 
moku’ or Pua Ke: aloha— 
he play guitar now in Lani 
McIntire’s orchestra which is ap- 
peari} in the Hawaiian Room 
of the el Lexington. 

FUESDAY EVENING, FEB. 6 
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NSKI, 
Til Eulenspiegel, 
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LAUGHS & 
THRILLS in 


Directed by OTTO L. 


“The author dunks the Nazis in a 


acid and watches them shrivel. 
such slaughters.” JO! 
PLYMOUTH, W. 45th St. Ev 


CLARE BOOTHE’S 


MARGIN FOR ERROR 


Satirical 
Melodrama 


PREMINGER 

nice, cool bath of verbal carbolic 
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iN ANDERSON, Journal-American 
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“PINOCCHIO” ACQUIRES 
NEW APPEAL 


In bringing his version of the 
childhood classic, “Pinocchio,” to 
the screen, Walt Disney is said 
to have happily combined the 
most outstanding characteristics 
of the original book with the 
unique appeal which the world 


audience has come to look for in 


every Disney character. “Pin- 
occhio” will have its world pre- 
miere at the Center Theater, Ra- 
dio City, on Feb. 7. 

In the original story of Pin- 
occhio, the marionette who was 
alive, the title character was a 
brattish little rascal who not 
only tormented the kind old 
wood-carver who created him, but 


killed a wise talking cricket who 
had lived in the house for over 
a hundred years, when the cricket 
tried to give him some good ad- 
vice. He was selfish and had 
practically no likeable qualities 
at all. He was bad for the sheer 
fun of being bad. 

Disney’s little puppet charac- 
ter has been endowed with all 
the typical Disney appeal without 
losing ‘any mischievous qualities. 
However, Walt’s character cuts 
up didoes more from an_ inno- 
cence of what is right and wrong, 
than from anything else. 

In appearance, too, the Disney 
Pinocchio is different from the 
puppet who generally appears in 
the “Pinocchio” book  illustra- 
tions. The original Pinocchio was 
generally depicted as a long lank 
marionette, very simple in con- 
struction, with a face almost to- 
tally devoid of charm. The Pin- 
occhio of Walt Disney’s artists 
has a loveable little boyish qual- 
ity not only in appearance, but 
in his voice and in his sincere 
effort to learn right from wrong 

although in latter he 
oftentimes fails. 

Over a period of two 
more than a hundred small 
were tested for the voice of Pin- 
occhio. The list was finally nar- 
rowed down to fifteen, from which 





" 
the 


years, 
boys 


the studio casting department 
chose an eight-year-old boy who 
has done considerable motion pic- 
ture work. 


“THE BAKER'S WIFE" 
FOR WORLD THEATRE 
The World Theatre announces 
that it has acquired, for its pre- 
miere presentation in the United 





Open at Center Feb. se 








”? 


In “Swannee River 


Andrea Leeds and 


Don Ameche, 
Al Jolson in a= scene from 
the Palace’s new film feature 


“Swanee River.” 





NEW KAREL CAPEK FILM AT 
BELMONT EDITED BY 
FANNIE HURST 
The genius of Fannie Hurst, fa- 
mous American novelist, and Ka- 
re! Capek, equally famous 
Czechoslovakian playwright, are 
stirringly blended in the new film, 





skeleton on Horseback,” which 
begins an indefinite engagement 
at the Belmont Theatre com- 


mencing Saturday, Feb. 3. 
Capek, who is perhaps best re- 





membered in America for his two 
stage hits, “R. U. R.,” and “The 
World We Live in,” is author of 
this epic picture whic s pr 

duced in Czechoslovakia on the 
eve of the German invasion. Miss 
Hurst was shown the film by the 
late Carl Laemmle and was so 


moved by the dramatic sweep of 
it — theme, she acclaimed 
it a “film destined to change the 


history of civilization.” 
“Skeleton on Horseback” is 
cheduled for an indefinite en- 

gagement at the Belmont Thea- 


tre, 















a ~ rt gi French “TIME OF YOUR LIFE" 
ilm by Marcel Pagnol, “The 
Baker’s Wife,” starring Raimu. MOVES TO GUILD 
Known in France as “La “The Time of Your Life,” Wil- 
Femme du 3oulanger,” and m Saroyan’s comedy with Ed- 
adapted from a novel by Jean Dowling and Julie Haydon, 
Giono, author of “Harvest,” “The being presented by the Theatre 
Baker’s Wife” is a satirical com- Guild in association with Eddie 
edy set in the south of France. Dowlin, moves to the Guild 
Directed by Marcel Pagnol, who Theatre Monday. The larger ca- 
also directed “Harvest,” “The of the Fifty-second Street 
Baker’s Wife” will be presented permits a greater number 
at the World The i ason of seats at $1.10 “The 
with dialogue kn I f Your | is in its 15th 
skine veek ¢ Broadway 
Nee << ——— 
Wd y 
While these engagements are limited, “Gone With The Wind” will 
never be played anywhere except at advanced prices—at least until 1941, 





“wice Daily 
2:15,8:15p.m.; 
Matinees (exc, 
Saturday,Sun- 
day, Holiday) 
oe & $1.10. 
E vening £5$1.10, 


ASTOR: 


B’way & 45th 
Reserved 
Seats 8 Wks. 
in Advance 





$1.65 & $2.20. Saturday, Sun- 
day and Holiday Matiness, 
75e to $1.65. 


























ALL 





PRICES INCLUDE 


CAPITOL DOORS OPEN 10:30 


(Continuous 

Bway & 5ist Performances) Come 

in at any time and 

No Reserved sve an entire show. 

c Last presentation 
veats starts at 9 p.m. 

PRICES: Beforeip m. (3 p.m. Sat., Sun, 

& Hol.) Orch. & Bal. 75c; Loges $1.10. 

After 5 p.m. (3 p.m. Sat., Sun. & me 

Orch. & Bal. 31.10; Loges $1.65 
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Lirtte On? New Yor 


ALICE FAYE 
FRED MacMURRAY 
RICHARD GREENE 


and BRENDA JOYCE 
ANDY DEVINE 
HENRY STEPHENSON 


FRITZ FELD 
Directed by HENRY KING 
4 20th Century-Fox Pictu 


MM 
ZANUCK’S pt 


raz GRAPES or » WRATH 


by JOHN i angry K Dire JO uN FORD 
Associa le oducer and Screen Fo by Nunnally Johnson 
20th Centuy t 
DOORS OPEN United BROADWAY & doth 
9:30 A.M pte lade Continuous - Popular Prices 
Midnight Shows 


ZANUCK'S 


VUUTUALNGTUAUTAHANUUUNAL 


Mn 


HHT 


lucti 





HANGIN NNN PLL 








produc tion of 


SPECTACULAR 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Gay and romantic .. lusty 


and robust..a thrilling hit! 


ROXY 22722 
Children 
7th AVE. & 50th ST. Always 15? 


PLUS VARIETY PRESENTATION ON OUR STAGE 





HILHARMONT 


P! ¥ MoPH2O.NiY. 
BARBIROLLI, conductor 


| 
CARNEGIE HALL 





AFTERNOON at 
SOLOIST: 


SUNDAY 3:00 


PIANO 


BRAILOWSKY | 
BERLIOZ: “Beatrice and Benedict” | 
Overture | 

CHOPIN: PianoConcerto No.linE Minor | 

ZADOR: Ronde for Orchestra 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: “ 
Suite | 

Judson, Mgr 


Le Coq d'Or” 


Arthur (Steinway Piano 




















V fd = = 
RADIO Cl Y 
MUSIC HALL 


50th Street & 6th Av 








HELD OVER 2nd Belay 
MARGARET 
SULLAVAN - STEWART 
in Ernst Lubitsch’s 


"The Shop Around 
the Corner" 


\ ON THE G RE AAT STAGE 
we, COSMOPOLTT ~a spectac- 
u w revue tn five scenes 


Med with be 
( rhythm 


right melody, mod- 
lively songs and 
phony Orchestra, 
on of Erno Rapee. 














Two Big Features 
DON AMECHE 
Andrea LEEDS - Al JOLSON 

|} “Swanee River 


tN. ¥ 


— Plus 1 Run — 


“Married and in Love” 


ALAN MARSHAI 
BARBARA READ 
R THEATRE 
“PALACE =. 
°o 47th St. 














THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THB 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 Bast 15th Street, New York. 
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Saturday, February 3, 1946 
om: 


“HE NEW LEADER 
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Tastes so good 
« Yet so effective 


There is no more need for anyone to re- 
sort to nasty-tasting laxatives, when one 
can get for ten cents that mild, pleasant 
and effective laxative that is good for every 
member of the family — young or old. 


Keep Regular with 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 











SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION AT WORK 


Readers in Localities in Which S.D.F. Branches Do Not Now Exist 
May Obtain Information, Charter Blanks, Membership Applications, 
Ete. by Addressing: Nat’l Office, S.D.F.,814 Albee Bldg., Wash., D.C. 

















WASHINGTON, D. C. 
EDERICK STAMPFER, former editor of the Berlin 
“Vorwarts” and a leader of the German Social Democracy 
will speak at Workmen’s Circle, Branch 92, Wednesday 

















Evening, Feb. 7 at 8.30 P.M., 1502 Fourteenth St. N.W. 
General public invited. 
S. D. FED = a a 

Plans are also being made for 16, August Claessens. | 
him to address one of the noon- New York City 
day Washington correspondents The drive for clothing, blank- 
‘of-the-record” sessions at a _ ets, and other materials for the 
luncheon of the National Piess heroic Finnish people is being or- 
Club. ganized and every S.D.F. branch 

Anti-Union Activities and sub-committee will get into 

A seeming recurrence of the action contacting manufacturers, 
movement to cripple labor union Unions and individuals for sup- 
activities is receiving interest in Plies. Esther Friedman, Jane 
the SDF’s 20 page pamphlet by Smul, Cornelia Valenstein, and 
Louis Waldman entitled, “Should Hattie K. Schwartz, representing 
Unions Be Incorporated?” Ten the Women’s Committee, will 
cents each, 25 for $1.75, postage meet with Mrs. Kaarlo Kuusamo, 
free. S.D.F., 814 Albee Bidg., wife of the Finni sh Consul on 
Washington, D. ( Friday, concerning the drive. 

Boston : ; 

August Claessens speaks at the last meeting of the old 
Dorchester Forum, Sunday, Feb. City Central ¢ ommittee will be 
4, 11 A.M on “The War in held Wednesday, Feb. 7, 8:30 
: sere - : 3 . a. & yf last 5tl St. 
Europe and the Future of Civili- ‘ a ig is . oe yo Se 
zation.” He will also Seah at sae apg al pst, Bee Nga oS ean 
an S.D.F. membership meeting ‘°° the new Committee whic! 

S.D.F. g , Re > 2 
at 2 P.M. at 1 Stuart St., and in Th git yal Cor 
the evening in either Providence | i440, ee Siastie Wel 8. 
or Springfield. ol wietwii. 
Philadelphia eee ee fee 

Hedwig Wachenheim speaks on Joseph Bel Secy, of 
“War and Peace Aims of the Al- Webrew Butchers Union. speak 
lies and Germany” Friday, Feb. oy “Marketing the Meat” at 


2, 8:30 P.M., at the Debs School Women’s Afternoon Class. Rand 
of Social Science, 415 South 19th S¢ehoo!, Monday. Feb. 5. 1:30 P.M 
St. Feb. 9, Algernon Lee; Feb. Cjass in Public Speaking follows 











ANGUaSe 


at 3 P.M. Esther Friedman on 
| ame topic and time Tuesday, 
Feb. 6, Amalgamated Hous 
> Bronx, class. in Shifre’s 











foom; Thursday, Brighton- Mi id 
ade Class in | 
Goodman, 2501 Kings Highwa 
Louis Waldman speaks 01 
. " “Pow olitics on the ft’ 
This amazing new Method en- bien Pin s enahiins _ Pre 
ables you, in your own home, to . Waeanle Chpmmnitias c, 
of omen’s Committee, Satur- 
speak and read any of 27 foreign day, Feb. 17, 1:30 PM a ‘ 
me . 1 c at ned es oo of - L ne 
languages in an incredibly short Rand School. 7 E. 15th St 


time. Endorsed by leading uni- 
versity professors and thousands 
of men and women as the quick- 
est, simplest and most thorough 
language method. 

Send for FREE book. 


LINGU APHONE INSTITUTE 
100 RCA Building New York City 


Bensonhurst Branch meets 





Phone, 





DRydock 4-8100 


Dr. J. LUNENFELD 


Surgeon Dentist 
80 DELANCEY STREET 




















Bet. Allen and Orchard Sts. 
FIRE INSURANCE Shee Yosh 
SOCIETY, Inc. ‘ 
(ORGANIZED 1872) Office Hours: 
509 oon " Daily 9 A.M. to 9 P.M 
A Co-operative Fire Insurance Friday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M 


i m * Oper 
Society Owned and Operated Gunday 9 A.M. © 7 BM. 


| 
| 





by Workingmen 
100% 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10 Cte. Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 
Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
Upon Admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
Insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal 


For further information 
apply to the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL | 
| 
g 


Unionized 





Columbia Tea Co. 





Order from your grocer this famous 
Russian tea gkoown to millions as 
“SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA" 


UNION DIRECTORY 


. SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS 
UNION, Local 66, L.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA. 6-2154-5-6. Executive Board 
meets every Thursday night in the office of the Union, Z. L. Freedman, President; 
Harry Goxt, Sec’y-Treasurer. 














ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 32, LL.G.W.U., 96—5tn 


Ave., New York City; ALg. 4-6727. Abraham Snyder, Manager. 


LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., 
New York City; rOmpkins Square 6-5400. L. Hollender, J. Catalanotti, Man- 
agers; Abraham Miller, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS of United States and Canada, John P. Burke, President-Secretary; 
Bart Doody, Trea:‘urer. 


OINT BOARD DrESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 

York City; LOngecre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; 
Joint Board meets every Wednesday evening in the Counc il Room at 218 W. 40th 
St. Julius Hochman, General Manager; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Treasurer. 











232 West 40th St., New 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
3 West 16th Street, New York City; 
President. 


¥ ADIES’ GARMEN1 WORKERS’ UNION, 
WAtkins 9-6868. David Dubinsky, 





THE AMALGAMATED 


ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, Local 10, LL.G.W.U., 60 W. 35th St.; 
WIs. 7-8011. Executive Board meets every Th lay at the offi -e of the Union 
Harry Shapiro, Pres Isadore Na c’y; Louis Stolberg, Ass gr. 
Max Goldenberg, Sec’y to Exec Bandi Mo ye ”D amond, Chair n, Exe Board 





ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, Local 24, Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union. Downtown office, 640 Broadway, SPring 7-4548; uptown 
office, 30 W. 37th St., Wis. 7-1270. Executive Board meets every Tuesday, 8 p.m 
nager, N. Spector: Secretary-Treas., Alex Rose: Organizers, I. H ldberg. A. 
Méndelowitz, M. Goodman, Lucy Oppenheim; Chairman of Executive Board, Morris 
Rosenblatt; Secretary of Executive Board, Saul Hodos. 


ECKWEAR MAKERS’ | UNION, 7 E. 15th St.; 
once a month. Local Executive Board 
5:30 p.m. Ed Gottesman, Secretary-Treasurer 








ALg. 4-7082. Joint Board n 


meets every two weeks, Mondays 





NDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ UNION. 
873 Broadway, New York City; Als. 4-1861. §, 


Local 62 of LL.G.W.U., 
Shore, Manager. 
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An increasing amount of Soviet prisoners, some of whom 
are shown above, is becoming a probiem for the Finns. 


Cry for Birth Control 
Knowledge Sweeps U.S. 


(Continued from Page Five) 


reproduction. 


“Any 


“brings 
of love 


tion is an offense against some moral order, 
is implicit. 
encourag 


too full 


EVERAL of the 


for t 














analysis of the objections to birth control,” he stated, 
one back to the assumption that the physical expression 
without simultaneous acceptance of the wish for procrea- 
for which punishment 
effects the frustration of love and 
world already 


Such a philosophy 
the expr 


of it.” 


res ession of aggressiveness in a 


speakers pointed out that a population policy 
10uld dissemination of 


he United States sh include not only 




















birth control information to all groups, but encouragement of more 
birth among those to whom birth control is now available. 

“Baby bonuses” to parents. a la Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini, 
are impossible in a democracy, they emphasized. Instead, they 
advocated reducing the economic handicaps of having and rearing 
children by bringing medical and dental care, food, cl o, hous- 
ing and educational and recreational facilitie itl financial 
reach of married couple Increas community services for the 
children themselves. 1 as Sweden is providing as yart of its 
population policy, were iggested by Frederick Osbo ? arch 
associate in anthropology, American Museum of Na Histor 

“Demoer: om of the 
num! f " ( Mr. O fi 
guard n only ! { ) 
pi ] el pa ao 
to piar or cna ci é l now tnat children 
will 7 1 ( ry yy the pment.” 

. 3, 8:30 P.M. at MINN, LABORITES PIC 
‘arkway. M. AYORALTY C > ANDIDATE 
. ST: PAUL, Minn.—With about 

Debs Branch meets Mond 400 delegates in attendance the 
Feb 5 16 Ave. C. Ey } La Prog ves selected a 
e! tt ) 1 ‘ 

nd hh f : : 

ike pla " J ; ‘ City 
headqua } 9 \ ( ( 1 1 convention in the 
) I $% la eek 

The 1 Bi { y i i ed a At- 
quarte will 1 t B m recommending that the city 

ide Av T} ..L.P ( era 1 the Federal Hous- 
headquarter e Administration in promoting 
ge ses aly : a e construction of low-cost hous- 
brated with a fine program Sat- delegates were still 
urday, Feb. 24. The lrive for at work 1 n bill distributors 
funds to secure this place and passed out leaflets attacking John 
provide for activities has been J. M« ‘Der ough, candidate for 
success Mayor, as a Democrat and urging 

A general Bronx membership the delegates to repudiate h.im 

ti will } held Thursda The handb was credited to 

. Bronx County Commi the Trotskyist Socialist Workers 
tee meeting, Monday, Feb. 2, at party 
i) West Burnsk e Ave ’ 

Wit. teoak: ead. wees Have you rend ‘the Declaration 
Monday. Feb. 5. 8:30 P.M. at 40 of Principles of the Social Demo- 
West Burnside Ave. Bronx, ¢ratic Federation? Write national 
Election of officers and other headquarters, 814 Albee Building, 


Washington, D. C., for a copy. 


so ia _ a 





ASHE, GEORGE RIFKIN AND 
MAX H, FRANKLE 


innounce the formation of a partnership 


for the general practice of the law 
law 


Also specializing in labor 


under the firm name of 


FRANKLE, ASHE be RIFKIN 
11 305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
COrtle 7343-7344 


andt 7- 








Hear the Man of the Hour— 
On the Plan of the Hour! 


Ww 








CLARENCE STREIT 


Author of “UNION NOW’”’— 


The most t alked about peace be ok in the world 
TUESDAY , FES. 6, at 8:30 P. M. 
Adr » 25 Cent 
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orTheComing “Age of Leisure and Plenty” | 
y ROGER B. PAYNE, B.A., LL.B. | 
B | 
~~ ahtunee . 

WHY WORK Six Days a Week When You Can Make Your Living 1 | 
by Working One? 

Ir ‘ . iene. | I 

$2.50 at | 

THE AUTHOR HAS A LIMITED | 

: NUMBER OF A “SPECIAL AUTO- | 

' GRAPHED EDITION” FOR $1.75 POST | 
i g “dis PAID. SEND YOUR ORDER AT ONCE | 

1 . WITH REMITTANCE TO ROGER j 
Ho® pe teyrace’ © PAYNE, 215 W. 23rd ST., N. ¥. C., | 
go Bere ind OR AT THE RAND BOOK STORE, | 
how can it be attained? 7 E. 15th ST. N. Y. C. 
| 








By M. HOROWITZ and V. FEISTER 
One of the most vicious anti-labor bills ever introduced 
in Congress—ostensibly for the purpose of prohibiting 
“wholesale and blind selling and buying of films’”—was 
passed last June in the Senate and is to come up some 
time in February before the ¢ 
House. 

Introduced by Senator Neely of 
West Virginia, one of the most 
reactionary members of Congress, 
this bill would ruin the movie in- 
dustry and jeopardize the liveli- 
hood of 300,000 workers engaged 
in it whose total wekly wages are 
$1,750,000. 

Not only the unions in the 
movie industry but also the Cen- 
tral Trade and Labor Council, the 
United Hebrew Trades, the labor 
organizations connected with 
them, and even a majority of the 
film exhibitors have come out in 
protest against this bill. 





dollars in 2 film 
knowing that any = small-town 
ward-heeler or religious 
can ruin his market 

The truth is, of course, that 
with the present set-up existing 
in the film industry the small in- 
dependent exhibitor gains a great 
deal. He gets the best pictures 
with the most celebrated stars 
for the cheaper wholesale price. 
He gets it, moreover, as soon as 
the film is completed, while it is 
still being advertised widely in 
the press and is a new attraction 
to the moviegoer. 
the part of the producer 
because an exhibitor is not forced 
to buy all the films of a company 
but only a stipulate! number. 
He is free to pick his films and is 
not limited to a single company 
in his choice, since every exhibi- 
tor buys through an exchange in 
which he has complete trust. 

The Neely bill, however, will 
force the producer to sell only 
one film at a time since it pro- 
vides for a fine of $5,000 and one 
year in prison if he sells more. 
The production of films will be 


thousands of 


bigot 


See 

Designed, according to the na ig 
Senator, to help the small inde- 
pendent exhibitor against the 
monopoly of the large film pro- 
ducers, the bill is actuaily an at- 
tempt to muzzle the independent 
exhibitors and even more so the 
workers engaged in the movie in- 
dustry. Should it become a law, 
it will subject the exhibitor to the 
wishes of the small-town poli- 
tician. Indeed, it’s clearly an at- 
tempt to institute a prohibition 
in the film industry so that 
theaters shall exhibit only those 


pictures which have first passed CUTtailed. : 
the rigid censorship of the The producers, afraid to risk 
FR pe ‘ their investments, will produce 
Nor is there any monopoly on fewer but very expensive films 
churches, political organizations, which they will sell to the large 
and crack-pot clubs. exhibitors at enormous prices. 


At present an exhibitor buys @ The moviegoers will have to pay 





number of pictures even before for them and attendance at the 
they are produced, just as a film theaters will fall. 

reader of a magazine subscribes The increased price of films 
to it. Indeed, as it would be im- will certainly be disastrous for 


possible for a publication to exist 
without subscribers so it would 


the small exhibitors. There is no 
z ; doubt that they will be forced to 
be out of the question for a large give up their theaters and thus 
film corporation which produces tens of thousands of workers will 
about fifty films per year—cach be doomed to starvation or the 
one costing not less than $400,000  yeljef rolls. 


a to go on producing without Perhaps the most sinister as- 
having the backing of contracts pect of the bill is contained in 
with the exhibitors, the passage that deals’ with 

Why should a producer invest “blind sales.” At present the 


Wang Revealed Ready 
To Sell Out All China 


WASHINGTON, D. C.- 


disclosure of a 


Back 


“gentle- 


powers but would ask freedom of 


residence and trade for Japanes« 


men’s agreement” in China be- subjects; Japan would seek 


tween Wang Chang-wei and “un- neither territory nor indemnity for 


official” representatives of the her military operations, and she 

Japanese Government is a story would also respect the sovereignty 

of double-crossing by Wang and of China. 

exploded illusions of a section of The Konoye Declaration was 

his sincere followers. welcomed by Wang and _ his 
Wang severed his connection “peace movement” and last sum- 


, > oD: mer a democratic group i z 
with the government of Chiang > a democratic group in Hong 
Kai-shek : Kong represented by The 

al-shek more than a year ago, excellent 


People’s Tribune,” an 
fortnightly review published, in 
english, went over to Wang after 
supporting General Chiang since 
the outbreak of the war. 


declaring that Chiang would not 
negotiate a satisfactory peace, 
that China was being bled white, 
and that his support by the Com- 


munist armies compromised the This group and other converts 
future of China. now find themselves  double- 
Wang became the leader of a crossed by the “peace” leader who 


proves to be another puppet in 


the hands of Japan. 


Peace Movement and slowly won 
converts among some democratic 


elements who oppose the one- As relations between the United 
party rule of the Kouminstang, States and Japan became less 
who want to eliminate the influ- cordial since the abrogation of 
ence of Communist Russia, and the trade treaty, the Japanese 


who wish to reconstruct China on 
a democratic basis. 

There were some apprehensions 
as to whether Japan could be 
trusted to keep the terms of any 
satisfactory peace but Wang’s 
converts believed that negotiations 
should be welcomed rather than 
have the present destructive wai 
continue. 


leaders became anxious to 
Wang installed at the head of a 
new Chinese Government and on 
January 20 he, then in Shanghai, 
declared that Tokyo will guide th« 
foreign policy of the “new” China. 

Three days later two of Wang’s 
associates fled from his camp with 
copies of the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” he signed with Japanese 
agents and the new puppet was 


see 


Peace sentiment gained impetus 


when Prince Konoye, speaking unmasked. The pact provides all 
for Japan in December, 1938, the conditions for the economic 
publicized a declaration of the subjugation of China with the 
terms on which Japan would maintenance of permanent mili- 
make peace. tary garrisons in North China 
These include and Anti- Comin- 22d Inner Mongolia while Japan 
will also “supervise” Chines« 


tern pact with China; stationing 
of Japanese troops at special 
points as an  Anti-Communist 


customs, 


Naturally, with such terms ir 


measure while the agreement i the agreement, nothing is said of 
in force; Japan would not demand the Konoye pledges against ac; 


China territory, ov of re- 


third 


quirement of 
China’ 


an economic monopoly in 


or limit the interests of specting sovereignty 


"| think it is a wonderful book, sremondoesly effective, 
cogent, searching, irresistible in logic, unescapable in con- 
clusion, a priceless addition to the literature of progress, 
a great shaft of light in the dense darkness of economic 
night. | think it will do more good than anything else 
that has appeared in all these years of misery and re- 
sounding platitude. Here is something definite, concrete, 
perfectly clear, solidly dependable. It shows us the way 
out and the only way. It is a great legacy from a great 
soul," 





(Signed) CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. 
IS PLENTY TOO MUCH FOR “THE COMMON PEOPLE? 
The last book by GEORGE R KIRKPATRICK 


THINK—OR 


aut 


| 
| WAR 





WHAT FOR? and SURRENDER 
Over 300 pages of ammunition for “the war by you, for you 
and yours, armed not with cannon, but with facts.” 
Four illustrations by Art Young. 
Clothbound $1.00; paper-covered seventy-five cents. i 
Lower rates in quantities. 
sJooks may be ight Rar B Store. 7 Eas 
| 43th St., New York City, from any local of the Social 
Democratic Federation, rom t p sher, Florer H 
Kirkpatri +k, Box 7, San Gabriel, Calif 








Neely Bill Perils Movie Theatre 
Jobs, Motion Picture Standards 


P 
exhibitor has 





in the 
company he and re- 
lies just as the iegoer upon 








the re putatior stars and 
scenario-writer 

According to t! 
the penenens % will 1 
exhibitor a detaile: d description of 
the film even before it is pro- 
duced. Anyone connected with 
the movie industry knows how 
impossible it is to describe a film 
—which undergoes so many 
changes in the process of produc- 
tion—in every detail before it is 
completed. 

But should the exhibitor decide 
that the finished product does not 
correspond to the description he 
had been given before production, 
the preducer is again liable to a 
$5,000 fine and a year in prison. 

Under such circumstances the 
small exhibitor, particularly in 
the small towns where he is sub- 
ject to the direct infiuence of the 
loce 21 «politician and_ religious 

bigot, will become the undis- 

puted and absolute censor of one 
of the most important industries 
in the United States. 


however, 


bill, 
-e to give the 





The Neely bill would have the 
same disastrous effects as pro- 
hibition, this time at the expense 


of the film industry. It will re- 
vive grafting, corruption, racke- 
teering and gangsterism. 

The public which looks at fhe 
movies for amusement does not 
want to be dictated to by church- 
maids and corrupt politicians. 
The people will disappear from 
the movie houses and thousands 
of workers will lose their jobs. 


It is still time, however, to stop 
the bill from passing. The or- 
ganized labor movement in 


America—through its organiza- 
tions such as the Central Trades 
and Labor Counevil and the 
United Hebrew Trades—and the 
entire public should enter a 
vigorous protest against this on- 
slaught upon the freedom of our 
culture and the livelihood of 
thousands of workers. 

Write your representative to- 
day in protest against the Neely 
bill! 


AFL Sees Gain 
In Employment 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Re- 


porting that recent employment 
gains have offset the reduction 
in number of WPA workers, the 


American Federation of Labor, in 
its monthly review of economic 
conditions, also declares that 1,- 
358,000 more persons had jobs 
last December than in December, 
ry 

Unemployment rolls have been 
reduced 800,000 and work has 
been provided for 550,000 young 
people, the number of new work- 
ers added to the population each 
year. 

The AFL now estimates the 
number of the unemployed at 9,- 
379,000 for December while the 
jobless numbered 10,166,000 the 
same month in 1938 

This survey regards the outlook 
for the Spring as more healthy 
and declares that a striking fea- 
ture of it is the higher level of 
workers’ purchasing power which 
cent over that of 
the whole, 
about the 


is now 5.9 per 
a year 
the co 
same, 


“The persistent high level of 


while, on 
st of living is 


ago 


retail sales,” the report adds, 
which continue at 4 per cent 
above last Januuary, due to in- 
creased workers’ buying, add the 
final touch to a business outlook 


more than usually 


which is 
1 constructive.” 


healthy and 








When Acid Indigestion, Gas on 
Stomach or Heartburn make you 
feel uncomfortabie or embarrass 


you, try A. .a-Seltzer, which con- 
tains alkalizing buffers and so 
helps counteract the associated 
Excess Stomach Acidity. 

But the relief of these minor 
stomach upsets is only a small 
part of what you can expect 
Alka-Seltzer to do for you. You 
will find it effective for Pain Re- 
lief in Headache, Neuralgia, Colds 
and Muscular Aches and Pains, 
It contains an analgesic, (sodium 
acetyl salicylate), made more 
prompt and effective in its pain- 
relieving action by alkaline buffer 
salts. 

When work or strenuous 
exercise make you feel tired and 
dragged out, the refresh- 
ing effect of a glass of sparkling, 
tangy Alka-Seltzer. 

At Drug Stores in packages 


at drug store soda fountains by the 
glass. 


‘ 7 
nara 


enjoy 


Alka-Seltzer 
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Where the News Ends 


By Charles Yale Harrison 


| bad never shared the widely held notion that 

Westbrook Pegler is a fascist. If he’s anything 
at all politically, the sour sage of Stamford is 
a Know-Nothing nihilist. Nor do I hold with 
William Green that he’s a “hireling propaganda- 
monger.” Being the highest paid columnist in 
America, he’s nobody’s hireling. He simply does 
it for love, for the sheer wanton joy of the thing. 

Those who view him as a reactionary menace 
are merely being frightened by the gruffness of 
his voice and by the toughness of his manner. 
Of all the top-flight columnists now functioning, 
I think he exerts the least influence with those 
who really matter. And long ago I set him down 
as the last of the mid-West crackerbarrel philos- 
ophers, keen, crusty, misinformed, sore at the 
whole damned world. 

7 e * 


UT the man sure can write, even if his pen is 
=” dipped occasionally in a pure distillation of 
personal venom, diluted somewhat by pure sul- 
phurie acid. 

Personally, I enjoyed him most when he was 
a debunking commentator back in the 
twittering twenties. Those were the days when 
he took an unholy delight in exposing the stumble- 
bum crudities of those who make a comfortable 
living on what the Boy Scout Manual describes 
as the manly art of self-defense. And as an old 
Chicago newspaperman he knew every twist and 
turn of the Windy City tenderloin, knew every 
punk and pimp on sight, and could tell a racketeer 
from 2 tout and a grifter without taking a 
second look. 

Now, newspaper reporting like most trades has 
its occupational disease —cheap cynicism, All 
decent motives are perpetually suspect; every- 
one’s a crook until proven innocent. Come on, 
brother, come clean. What’s the racket? And 
in Mr. Pegler’s case, I’m afraid, the disease is 
too far gone to be curable. 

This background is all very well in discussing 
Mike Jacobs or Tony Galento, but in writing on 
the labor movement it merely serves to gum 
things up. Of course, it’s true that there are 
tufchiks in command of a union here and there, 
but the same can be said of business. There is 
a Richard Whitney for every labor leader behind 
the bars. Yet no columnist would dare say that 
industrial bankers are generally 
criminal, that is, not if he hoped to stay on in 
the profession. 

Still, a reading of Mr. Pegler’s recent efforts 
leads one to believe that American organized 
labor is infested with gun-toting mobsters, 
panderers and crooks. Proof? William Bioff and 
George Scalise! 

Now, no one, not even Bioff and Scalise, denies 
that they have records on the police blotters. 
More, there is every indication that the lads in 
question are pretty tough babies. But I think 
Pegler would be doing himself a service if he 
took time out and asked some of the Hollywood 
unions what their wages are today and what 
they were before Bioff came on the scene. 

a oa a 


sports 


leaders and 


LEASE don’t misunderstand me. I’m dead set 

against gangsterism in any form in the labor 
movement, but I think that the testimony of an 
elevator operator in New York or Chicago ought 
to be valid in this case. Can you deny, Mr. Pegler, 
that since Scalise came into the building field, 
wages have risen and hours have been shortened? 

For years the employees in apartment houses 
and office buildings have been underpaid, over- 
worked and exploited. Still, somehow I don’t 
recall Pegler ever bursting a blood vessel over 
théir plight, although, God knows, he’s frequently 
stuck for subject matter. Pandering and white 
slavery seem to drive our crusading columnist 
into columns of slobbering—and enjoyable?—rage, 
but I have yet to hear him fulminate against 
industry for driving underpaid mill girls and 
fatigued shop girls into prostitution. 

The issue involved in the Bioff and Scalise 
cases is not whether they were guilty of pander- 


ing and white slavery nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, but whether they are exploiting 
the labor movement today. If these gentlemen 
are still members of the underworld, they should 
be driven out of the unions in which they hold 
positions of power. But this is hardly the task 
of Mr. Pegler whose sole knowledge of the prob- 
lems of labor is confined to what is learned ’way 
back in the day when he held the all-American 
title for pub-crawling. No, it seems that merely 
being Minsky-minded is not enough. 

However, do not think that all this absolves 
William Green from the serious charge of gross 
neglect in his conduct of the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The records of many 
of its leaders are far from being spotless. And 
Bioff and Sealise, while the most sensational, 
are not among the worst, for it is my contention 
that these gentry have rendered a service to the 
movement. I have in mind men like Hutcheson, 
Berry and many others who have used the AFL 
as their choice areas of exploitation, taking fat 
salaries, becoming excessively wealthy, and offer- 
ing little in return. 

It is unfortunate that the job of exposing this 
basic weakness in the AFL has fallen into the 
hands of a man like Pegler who somehow man- 
ages to see everything and understand nothing. 
But as long as Green contents himself with 
posturing as an elder statesman of labor, in the 
meantime neglecting the pressing duties of his 
high office, just so long will smear artists like 
Pegler find plenty to write about in what the 
public is beginning to believe is the disorderly 
house of labor. Somebody ought to tell the ven- 
erable president of the AFL what it’s all about. 

When Mr. Pegler talks tough he is colorful, 
if not enlightening. But when he ascends the 
lofty peaks of high moral rectitude he succeeds 
in making himself look ridiculous. High ethical 
sentiments sound as funny as hell coming out 
of the corner of his mouth 


* . . 


D° you realize, he recently thundered at poor 
Mr, Green, that by tolerating men like Bioff 
and Scalise, you put yourself on the level of com- 
mon criminals, pimps and panders ? 
Well, Mr. Pegler himself is no mean tolerator 
If there is one 
infested 


of goons, racketeérs and thugs. 
industry that is 
with strong-arm men, blackjack artists and yeggs, 
the field of distribution. In 
‘hieago Hearst slugged his way to pre-eminent 
circulation. Newsboys, crippled kids were shoved 
away from choice corners. Moe Annenberg rose 
to wealth and power by directing these cam- 


section of American 


it is newspaper 


paigns. 


However, do not imagine that Hearst is the 


only offender. The practice is still common, and 
in many cities it’s the wise newsboy who knows 
where to peddle his wares. More than one news- 
paper subscribing to Pegler’s syndicated column 
have plug-uglies on their pay-rolls to keep kids 
and women selling opposition papers away from 
the busiest intersections. Thus, employing Mr. 
Pegler’s logic, he, too, consorts by proxy with 
known crooks, gangsters and sluggers. 

Censure lends itself better writing than does 
praise. Yet, if it is not too much trouble, I 
would suggest that Mr. Pegler might do worse 
than look into the positive, creative side of the 
labor movement in the United States. It is a 
movement, sir, consisting of more than six million 
American men and women, whose long history of 
struggle is a valiant and honorable one. 

Its victories constitute almost the entire record 
of the social progress of the American people. 

It is a movement which has made American 
efficiency, productivity, and the American stand- 
ard of living the envy of the entire world. It is 
a movement in which Mr. Pegler’s contributions 
have been recent and purely negative and de- 
structive. For make no mistake about it, every 
Peglerian blast has brought joy to the hearts 
of labor’s enemies. 





Editorials 


TOTALITARIAN BANNERS 
BLACK. brown and red fascist colors fade into one muddy 


blend as the tree types of totalitarianism come closer 


together. 
identical. 


Even their methods become more and more 
If the Communists have their fellow travelers, 


so has Father Coughlin in a number of small Protestant 


fascist groups. 


If democracy is a mask for American agents 


of Moscow, the “Christian front” is a mask for Coughlin and 


his allies. 


Browder declares that the European struggle is 


an “imperialist war’ and the Detroit Black Fuehrer agrees. 
Browder loudly asserts that Bolshevik Russia has solved the 
social problem while Coughlin makes this claim for the cor- 
porative states of Spain and Portugal. 

While both Feuhrers give their primary love to dicta- 
torships abroad each also pays lip service to democracy 


here. 


They are rival firms selling the same article under 


different labels but there is no reason why they may not 
eventually agree upon a selling pool or even a merger of the 
two firms as in the case of German and Russian totali- 


tarianism. 


But while they have a common base in dictatorship and 
adopt the same deceptions to win followers, each hopes that 


his firm will finally monopolize the field. 


Last Sunday 


Coughlin denounced the “fallacies of Christless democracy” 
and urged all to indentify themselves with the ‘‘Christian 


Church,” 


That mean his church, which excludes all other 


churches, while Browder just as loudly barks for the Mos- 


cow hierarchy. 


All of which signifies that no matter what the color or 
emblem of the totalitarian may be, or whether Stalin, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Salazar or Franco leads, they are all carriers of 
despotism and slavery for humanity. 





DEPRESSION ZIG-ZAG 


HE New York Times business index reveals another de- 
cline in the industrial tempo for the entire month of 
January, a slip back to early November, although the post- 
holiday season is generally one of an upward trend in good 


times and bad. 


If this continues throughout February nearly 


one-fourth of the gain for the whole of last year will be lost. 
The zig-zag reminds us of Finnegan's report: “Off again, 
on again, gone again—Finngean.”’ It is off again; when will 
it be on again and for how long? 





CORPORATION SUCKERS 
LASS antagonism has been bitter in California for 
decades and powerful exploiters of labor have been un- 
scrupulous in efforts to crush unionism whether it be AFL or 
CIO. Big banking and industrial corporations have played 
the role of an inverted Bolshevism in this struggle and their 
leaders have proven to be as stupid as any followers of 


the Kremlin. 


Learning that the Senate Civil Liberties Union Commit- 
tee was to investigate the activities of the Industrial Asso- 


ciation of San Francisco, this 


crowd closed up last year 


and destroyed many of its records, but enough evidence 
has been gathered to show that in financing labor espionage 
and a strikebreaking service the silk hats had been duped. 

A former official of the Industrial Association admitted 
under oath that much of the “‘under-cover information’ sold 


to that organization was worthless. 


“Then a corporation 


that spends half a million dollars to get under-cover infor- 


mation is just a sucker?"’ he was asked. 


answer. 


**Yes,"’ was the 


This playing of big bankers and capitalists for suckers 


is a half-century old and they still fall for it. 


It has been 


exposed again and again by private and government in- 
vestigations and many masters of finance and capital are 


too dull to profit by others’ experience. 
A former Assistant Secretary of Com- 


stupid as managers. 
merce recently wrote that “‘in 
rectors simply do not direct.” 


Directors are as 


all too many instances, di- 
They are respectable dum- 


mies who lack the initiative and intelligence to investigate 
the shoddy goods that are purchased by the executive. 
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A FOOLISH PROPOSAL 
EW of the dirt farmers who organized the National 
Grange sixty-seven years ago could have anticipated 
that its master in 1940 would favor a Chinese wall like 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff monstrosity of 1930, but L. J. 
Taber, Master of the Grange, took this course last week. 
Over.a thousand economists urged President Hoover to 


veto that bill, but he signed it. 


The international tariff war 


was intensified; other nations enacted retaliatory mea- 
sures, in 193] the economic collapse occurred in Europe, 
and Hoover obtained a moratorium on World War debts 
between all nations in the vain hope of checking disaster. 

Taber may want to ignore this history, but not Edward 
A. O'Neal, head of the Farm Bureau Federation, who sup- 
ports the policy of reciprocal trade treaties and better rep- 
resents the interests of farmers. Taber wants to keep the 
home market for the farmer but the latter has large sur- 
pluses which he also wants to sell abroad. He cannot raise 
a tariff wall here without inviting similar walls abroad, 
walls that would bar the sale of his surpluses, so he would 
adopt the course of creating with one hand only to destroy 


with the other. This is folly. 





THE A.L.P. STRUGGLE 
OMMUNISTS and their fellow travelers are organizing all 
their resources in a desperate effort to capture the Amer- 
ican Labor Party in the April primaries and the danger 


should not be underestimated. 


There is little doubt that 


every enrolled ALP voter will be personally visited and 
many thousands of dollars will be spent to befuddle the 
issue between the ALP and the totalitarians. 

Seizure of the ALP with the aid of uninformed voters 
is the last hope of the Kremlin's agents in New York State. 
Gloom reigns on the periphery but a fanatical band of 
CP members and pink lunatics outside will work day and 


night into April. 


The battle should not be lost by default. 


All our human and financial resources should be devoted 
to organization literature, radio and publicity to win this 
victory and it can be won by proper exposure of the ser- 


vile followers of Moscow. 





BROWDER’S “DEBATE” 


HE stage, a “debate” in the 14th Congressional District 


between three candidates. 


dler of Moscow wares and candidate of the 
Republican and Democratic candidates. 


Actors: Earl Browder, ped- 


Kremlin; 
The audience, 


best seats occupied by Communists, fellow travelers and 


pink idiots. 


Browder struts to the front. 
There is applause, more applause, and the 
great man sits down in triumph. 


the great man. 


Roars’ of approval greet 


The Democrat tries to speak. He is heckled and howled 


down. 
friends. 


It's old stuff, Browder, but 


the way out. 


Unable to continue, he is pulled into his chair by 


you and your crowd are on 


You have packed “‘debates’’ again and again 


for twenty years and presented installments of Bolshevik 


“democracy.” 
ion awaits you and your kind. 


You are small, insignificant, stupid. Obliv- 


Salute us; you, who are about to die! 





etlers 











How to Get 
ATory MAD 


You probably have your own method, but we recommend that you show 

him some of the most stimulating reading left wing literateurs have turned 

out in many a day — and you'll find it all in The New Leader during the next 
months ... Among the features scheduled are: 


Max Eastman 


On Intelligent Internationalism 


Major Attlee 


British Labor's Peace Plans 


Horace Kallen 


American Culture 


Roy Tozier 
Exposes the Fascist Ring 


Lovis Adamic 
Immigrants 


Claude McKay 


More Americana 


Joseph T. Shipley 


The Theatre 


Friedrich Stampfer 


Kremlin Unmasked 


You can subscribe to The New Leader for $1.00 a year (new sub only) and 
receive free of charge a copy of Charles Yale Harrison's political satire, 
"Meet Me on the Barricades” 














To the Editor: 





As a lay Catholic, I would like to protest your statement 
in the January 27 New Leader that the “Christian Front” 
affair “has split the Catholic Church into opposing factions 


the clerical aristocracy . . 


. and the lay members and 





priests who are sincere adherents® 


of democracy.” 

I think a little reflection will 
show the absurdity of this state- 
ment as far as this country is 
concerned. The pro-fascist, anti- 
Semitic Father Coughlin is but a 
simple priest, no member of the 
“Clerical aristocracy—’and his 
followers are, for the most part, 

«laymen. 

It is precisely the hierarchy in 
the country which is the more 
progressive and democratic. 

Bishops Hit Fascism 

One of Father Coughlins critics 
Cardinal Mundelein. Arch- 
Mooney, Father Cough- 
superior, has always been 
and is now the friend of organ- 
ized labor. In his eulogy of Pius 
XI Archbishop Mooney stated, 
among other reasons tor admir- 
ing the Pontiff, that “he extolled 
the dignity of the human person 
and scorned the silly theories of 
racism.” 


was 
bishop 
lins’ 


Stritch, another 
member of the “Clerical aristo- 
cracy,” states: “If there are cér- 
tain individuals who, to gain and 
hold a popular audience, degrade 
and abuse the trust 
them by misquoting, 
and actually insinu- 
men, who 
the end 
conquer, must guide 
pule 


Archbishop 


themselve 
reposed in 
half-quoting, 
ating ntruths, sane 
’ foll well 
Fruth does 
bien soi pellGM dil 
Those 
stantly 


+ 


that in 


channels.” 
“liberals” who are con- 
ealling on the hierarchy 
0 clamp down on anyone who dis- 
with them are precisely 
who yell loudest over 


agrees 


the ones 


the “Censorship” of the Roman 
Church. There is a great deal 
more liberty in the Church than 
in many “liberal” camps. 


‘Commonweal’ Embarrassed 


Dr. Edward McGlynn was ex- 
communicated at the insistence of 
Archibishop Corrigan, not be- 
cause Archbishop Corrigan was 
anti-democratic, but because he 
mistakingly believed that Dr. 
McGlynn held a land theory that 
was contrary to the ethical teach- 
ings of the Church, 

And far from it being a con- 
spiracy of the “clerical aristoc- 
racy” against the priests and 
laity, it was Archbishop Satalli 
at the instance of Leo XIII who 
had Dr. MeGlynn’s case examined 
and ruled there was no conflict 
between his views and that of the 
Church. 

I wonder if our “liberal” papers 
realize the embarrassing position 
in which they place The Common- 
weal when they constantly place 
it on the side of democracy as op- 
posed to the “clerical aristocracy.” 
Those of us who think of The 
Commonweal as the finest Catho- 
lie magazine published in this 
country are not at all happy 
about this because both we and 
the editors of The Commonweal 
(if I may the liberty to 
speak of them) know that it is 
precisely the hierarchy who are 
most advanced in economic prob- 
lems and that only too often it is 
the laity which lags behind. 

It was Leo XIII and Pius XI 
who upheld the right of labor to 


take 


To the Editor 


Catholic Hierarchy Held 
More Liberal Than Laity 


From ROBERT LUDLOW 





‘MostNews onReal Issues’ 
FROM MAX EASTMAN 


To the Editor: 

I read The New Leader faithfully 
every week, or rather I read it every 
week because I want to. 
more news, and does more brainwork, 
about the real issues than any otner 
paper in the country. 


It contains 





organize; it was, and is, certain 
Catholic industrialists who refuse 
to accept this teaching. 

I would rather trust labor any 
day to the “clerical aristocracy” 
than to the simple priest from 
Royal Oak and his misguided pre- 
dominantly lay followers. I am 
sure that you will be only too 
glad to present this viewpoint in 
your paper. 

Clarks Summit, Pa. 


[We are glad to run this excel- 
lent yet critical letter from a 
Catholic layman and_ will 
sider it next week.—Editor. } 


con- 


Schlamm Denies 
He Attacked 


Reich Socialists 
FROM WILLI SCHLAMM 


Editor of THE NEW LEADER: 
It is not my task to analyze the 
peculiar explanation offered by 
Mr. William Karlin 
last week, for Stalin’s invasion of 
Finland; The New Leader cover- 
ed it sufficiently when the same 


in his letter 


erroneous theory published 
in The Daily Worker. But I feel 
ask Mr. Karlin 


with what words I 


was 


privileged to 


when and 


“blamed” the 
for the fall of the 
public. 

After all, 
civil rights even a humble 
tributor to The New Leader 
should enjoy is the right to be 
shot only for statements he 
has really made. Am I too naive 
if I still keep dreaming of a Uto- 
pian world in which friends and 
neighbors read the articles before 
they start polemicizing against 
them. 


Democrats 


Re- 


Social 


German 


one of the primary 


con- 


the 


McKay Wasn't 
Invited to 


Visit Soviets 


From CLAUDE McKAY 


To the Editor: 

I'd like to correct your state- 
ment that I was “invited by the 
tussian Communist Party to visit 
I was not. To be 
with such an invita- 
tion, I would have needed the re- 
the American 


the Soviets.” 
“honored” 


commendation of 
Communist Party. 


And I was not a member, nor 
in high favor. Indeed the Amer- 
ican comrades placed obstacles 
in the way of my traveling to 
Russia. They had their own Ne- 
gro delegate, but | managed to 
beat him getting to Moscow. 


I was admitted to Russia as 
a writer, with the same status as 
other writers who visited the 
Soviets at that time, such as Max 
Eastman, Albert Rhys Williams, 
Eden and Cedar Paul and Mar- 
tin Anderson Nexo. In Berlin 
I was presented to the Russian 
visa board as the Neger-Dichter, 
which was written on my special 
passport, 

To get the necessary funds for 
the voyage, I sold special auto- 
graphed copies of my book of 
poems, Harlem Shadows, and I 
worked my way as a fireman on a 
freighter from New York to Liv- 
erpool, 

When I started out I was not 
at all certain that I would reach 
Moscow. And it was a very dif- 
ficult business getting through. 
But when at last I did arrive, I 
received a bigger welcome than 
any writer and undreamed of 
privileges. 


New York, 





